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EVENING COIFFURE. 
See illustration on front page. 

HIS graceful coiffure for full-dress toilettes 

has the front hair arranged in flat waves, 

while the back has three coils placed in a row 

with two short curls that fall low in the neck. A 

comb-shaped wreath of pink and red marguerites 
is the garniture. 
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NOTICE. 


EARLY VOLUMES 


OF 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


AND 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Messrs. HarPeR & BROTHERS beg 
leave to state that, six months from 
date, they will destroy the plates and 
all copies on hand of Harper’s WEEK- 
Ly and Harper’s Bazar up to the year 
1869, inclusive. Parties desiring to 
complete their files of these journals 
are requested to send in their orders 
before July 31, 1880, as, after that date, 
the publishers will be unable to supply 
the numbers of the WEEKLY and Bazar 
issued before January, 1870. 





A NEW STORY BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

We take pleasure in announcing that a fasct- 
nating new Illustrated Serial Story, “LORD 
BRACKENBURY,” by the popular Novelist Miss 
AMELIA B. Epwarps, author of “ Barbara’s 
History,” “ Debenham’s Vow,” etc., etc., will be 
begun in an early Number of the BAZAR, and 
continued, without intermission, until the end. 
MIss EDWARDS writes so few and such powerful 
stories that a new novel from her pen is looked 
JSorward to with eager expectation, The forth- 
coming charming tale is full of thrilling dramatic 
interest, and promises to equal if not surpass the 


CR Our next Number will contain a Pattern 
Sheet with a rich and varied assortment of full- 
sisxed patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of 
Ladies’ House, Street, and Evening Dresses ; 
Children’s Suits; Boys’ and Girls’ Masquerade 
Costumes ; Opera Hoods, Knitted and Crochet 
Hoods, and Petticoats ; Fichu-Collars ; Lingerie, 
Fancy Articles, etc., etc. ; with choice literary and 
Three Cut Paper Patterns 
of Ladies’ and Girls’ Spring Suits will be pub- 
lished with the same Number. 


artistic attractions. 





Sor Fanuary 31 will be issued No. 12 of HARPER'S 
YOUNG PEOPLE, a beautiful and attractive journal 
of Sixteen Pages, richly illustrated, and containing 
a great variely of interesting reading matter. 

The issue of HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE J. 13, 
containing illustrations and reading matter of the 
most varied and attractive character, will be sent 
out with the Number of WARPER’Ss WEEKLY for 
February 7. 








WIFE MARKETS, ANCIENT 


AND MODERN. 


FFNHAT delightful old gossip, HERopotTvs, 

chatting in his breezy way about the 
Babylonians, says: “Of their customs, where- 
of I shall now proceed to give an account, 
the following (which I understand belongs 
to them in common with the Illyrian tribe 
of the Eneti*) is the wisest, in my judg- 
ment. Once a year in each village the 
maidens of age to marry were collected all 
together into one place, while the men 
stood around them in a circle. Then a her- 
ald called up the damsels one by one and 
offered them for sale. He began with the 
most beautiful. When she was sold for no 
small sum of money, he offered for sale the 
one who came next to her in beauty. All 
of them were sold to be wives. The richest 
of the Babylonians who wished to wed bid 
against each other for the loveliest maid- 
ens, while the humbler wife-seekers, who 
were indifferent about beauty, took the 
more homely damsels} with marriage por- 
tions. For the custom was that when the 
herald had gone through the whole number 





* The Venetians of later date. 





of the beautiful damsels, he should then call 
up the ugliest—a cripple, if there chanced 
to be one—and offer her to the men, asking 
who would agree to take her with the small- 
est marriage portion. And the man who 
offered to take the smallest sum had her as- 
signedtohim. The marriage portions were 
furnished by the money paid for the beauti- 
ful damsels, and thus the fairer maids por- 
tioned out the uglier. No one was allowed 
to give his daughter in marriage to the man 
of his choice, nor might any one carry away 
the damsel whom he had purchased without 
finding bail really and truly to make her his 
wife; if, however, it turned out that they 
did not agree, the money might be paid 
back. All who liked might come even from 
distant villages and bid for the women.” 

History is philosophy, says an old sage, 
teaching by example. Has modern society 
profited by this Babylonian example as 
much as its acknowledged shrewdness ought 
to profit? Our wife-markets are far cluin- 
sier, costlier, and less honest, while bargain- 
er and bargain have no guarantee of indem- 
nity if the goods disappoint or the buyer 
prove fraudulent. 

Not once a year, but always, are the 
young maidens of society on exhibition, if, 
perchance, their charms and graces may at- 
tract the richest husband. They do not de- 
pend on beauty alone, as in that simpler 
early day, but endless ingenuity is lavished 
on dress, on the adorning of the hair, and 
the composition of the toilette. Years of 
their life go to the acquisition of accom- 
plishments for which they have no real 
love, which but serve to make them at- 
tractive in the wife market, and which are 
put aside forever when once the highest bid 
is made, and the enticing bride conveyed to 
her new home. 

We do not mean to say that the present 
matrimonial method precludes conjugal con- 
tent. No well-regulated girl in society is 
likely to give her heart unsought, knowing 
the probable penalty of that prodigality. 
So that her future lord has seldom to dispute 
his claim to her devotion with an unac- 
knowledged rival. And the nature of wo- 
man is so loving that even if she has not 
eared for the suitor, she will probably reach 
forth to him the tendrils of her affections 
when he becomes the husband. 

But then the result of the Babylonian 
method was doubtless a reasonable degree 
of domestic happiness, or the custom would 
not have endured so long. And certainly 
it had visible advantages over our own. 
Marriage being the proper sphere of wo- 
man then as now, it follows that a system 
which absolutely insured marriage to every 
matriageable girl was, so far, more success- 
ful than one which, while it insists that 
every girl ought to marry, and by its impli- 
cation of reproach to single women goads 
every girl on to marry, yet fails to provide 
a husband in a large minority of cases. In 
the catalogue of a fashionable school lying 
before us, which covers a period of twenty- 
four years, it appears that out of two hun- 
dred and one graduates one hundred and 
five only have married. There are whole 
classes wherein not a gap appears among 
the vestal virgins. Yet these girls were 
presumably equipped with all those weap- 
ons of conquest which are thought neces- 
sary for the subjugation of men. 

Again, it is openly lamented that the cost 
of daughters is so great, both in school and 
during that period before marriage which 
they spend under the parental roof. And it 
is tacitly understood that a filial child will 
shorten this period of probation as much as 
possible. But since almost all this expense 
is entailed by the supposed necessity of ob- 
taining a husband, and the actual difficulty 
of securing one, it is plainly to be seen that 
the fathers and mothers would be spared 
the most grinding labors, and the most in- 
cessant cares of their lives, if they could with 
propriety substitute the auction block for 
the piano stool. 

Of course there can be no question of any 
outrage to sensibility. Mothers constantly 
offer their daughters to desirable bidders. 
Daughters constantly smile assent. There 
is no blame in the matter. The matrons of 
Babylon loved their girls, and desired to set- 
tle them well in life. The matrons of New 
York and London and Chicago do no more. 
But as honesty is better than indirection, 
and as simplicity and prudence are better 
than extravagance, it would seem to be wise 
to establish a Society for the Propagation of 
the Babylonian Wife Market. At least the 
hard-worked fathers of the period might be 
glad to subscribe to the ditfusion of tracts 
and the support of lecturers. 

Or can it be that marriage is not the only 
excuse for the existence of women, especially 
when there are not marriageable men enough 
to give them all a husband? Can it be that 
girls may become self-respecting, selt-reli- 
ant, self-supporting entities, looking on love 
as the highest joy, and on marriage as a 
sacrament, and incapable of bartering the 
one or degrading the other? 








DAME EUROPA’S SCHOOL. 


IKE the fire-worshippers of old, we 
Americans turn to the East for regen- 
erating light. Each year the multitude of 
travellers to Europe increases. European 
hotels specially invite them, and make their 
nice customs courtesy to these nice trans- 
atlantic kings. The indigenous and unpli- 
ant waiter is instructed to serve Occidental 
dishes with what are supposed to be Occi- 
dental manners. At half the railway sta- 
tions of England and the Continent mount- 
ains of American trunks topple on their in- 
sufficient trucks, threatening the patient 
velveteen-jacketed porters. And at every 
junction whence some radiating line leads 
to a famous town, or ruin, or bit of historic 
scenery, a detachment of Americans fills the 
outside benches on every summer day the 
season through—unmistakable Americans, 
from their tasteful and trim travelling cos- 
tumes, their well-shaped and well-shod feet, 
to their strident voices and their general 
air of patronizing the occasion. 

To be just, however, it must be admitted 
that this superior mental attitude pertains 
chiefly to our outgoing countrymen. All 
our lives so much stress has been Jaid on the 
facts that the Mississippi, with its tributa- 
ries, is the largest known navigable river; 
that our territory sweeps from sea to sea, 
and shrinks with boreal cold and throbs 
with tropic heat under the same far-waving 
flag; that our ranges of mountains are the 
longest, our flashing chain of inland lakes 
the vastest, and our cultivation of the great 
staples of commerce the most enormous, in 
the world—that we have somehow imputed 
a corresponding magnitude to the fortunate 
race selected by Providence as worthy to 
abide in this immensity of space. 

For many years travel was the luxury of 
the few. When these few returned to hint 
a fault in the popular manners, or hesitate 
dislike of the popular customs, they were 
railed at as mean-souled Americans who had 
sold their splendid birthright for the pot- 
tage of European ideas. We were almost as 
isolated from the influence of more refined 
peoples by an impenetrable wall of self- 
conceit as that other “Central Flowery 
Kingdom” in the far East. 

It is a score of years, perhaps, since it be- 
came a social ambition to the many, as it 
had seemed a sacred pilgrimage to the few, 
to go to Europe. The national gain in im- 
material wealth which this broadening of 
our horizon has brought us is incalculable. 
To be sure, the average traveller still takes 
out with him a wallet well stuffed with the 
scrip of self-satisfaction, personal and na- 
tional. But he does not long cherish it as 
his dearest wealth. 

THACKERAY’S advice to a young man 
was always to seek the society of men 
abler, better, more intelligent than himself, 
that his visible inferiority might prick him 
on to achievement. This salutary mortifi- 
cation the higher and richer civilization of 
Europe inflicts on us. We can not see the 
solemn old cathedrals, the beautiful and 
wonderful cities, the monuments, gardens, 
fountains, palaces, libraries, galleries of art, 
whose treasures are free to rich and poor 
alike, without feeling that we have not 
learned even our own poverty and igno- 
rance. Every old ruin of a past civiliza- 
tion, every worn relic of a vanished splen- 
dor, speaks of a race far beyond us in the 
achievements which made it historic. And 
even the homelier conveniences, the better 
highways, the excellent mountain roads, 
the swifter and safer and more comfort- 
able railway trains, the cheap and serv- 
iceable cabs, the cleanly waiting-rooms and 
decent private offices for travellers, the 
clean and inexpensive lodgings, reproach 
our coarse and careless methods. When we 
have been a few weeks in Europe, the Mis- 
sissippi and the wheat crop take a lower 
place among the great facts of human ex- 
perience. Nor does the utmost stretch of 
our territory afford base enough for that 
monument to our national worth which we 
privately cherish, but which daily totters 
nearer to a fall. Standing among its sol- 
emn and eternal shadows, we remember 
that Rome, the mistress of the world, was 
a single city. In London we reflect that 
mighty England might be covered with Co- 
lumbia’s pocket-handkerchief. 

In the last twenty years we have made 
an immense advance in good taste: taste in 
dress, in household art, in building, in crit- 
icism, in manners, in speech. We have even 
come to regard money far less as a badge 
of rank, and far more as a possible means to 
lofty ends. And for this change we are 
much indebted to the influence of Europe 
on our quick and teachable spirit. 

There is very little fear that we shall be 
hurt by familiarity with those European 
characteristics which are least profitable to 
us. Spoiled Americans usually stay in Paris. 
But nine out of ten of our countrymen come 
back the better patriots for having felt the 
pressure of old institutions, and seen the 





workings ofcaste and monopoly. And that 
is the best patriotism which would adopt 
the proved benefits of all other countries 
for the enrichment of its own. 

There is a school of economists which 
reckons as lost to America whatever money 
is spent by Americans abroad. But no pos- 
sible investment at home for these many 
years to come will return so large a profit 
of national improvement. And if high in- 
tellectual pleasure be individual riches, 
these tourists certainly accumulate more 
than they scatter. Besides, an educated 
taste demands finer things at home, and 
manufactures of all kinds feel the stimulus 
which the national habit of travel gives 
them. 

SocraTEs called happiness “ unrepented 
pleasure.” If the thousands of returned 
pilgrims who are just now setting their 
houses in order after their too brief holiday 
abroad were asked if the experience were 
worth some self-denial, they would reply 
that one might well toil hard and live 
plainly for years, that Europe might crown 
his days. 











A FEW WORDS ABOUT AMER- 
ICAN ENGLISH. 


N R. RICHARD GRANT WHITE, in a late 

article descanting on the drawling Ameri- 
can “Yes” compared with the crisp and musical 
monosyllable from the lips of our English cousins, 
relates the following little anecdote. A Conti- 
nental diplomate, having conversed several min- 
utes with a Yankee girl, said, ‘‘ Pardon me; we 
shall be obliged to talk French, as I learned my 
English in London.” The retort was clever: 
“Then we can converse no longer, as I learned 
my French in Paris.” For the sake of the story, 
the young lady’s home should have been outside 
of Boston, the head-quarters of Yankeedom, as the 
English of that city is undoubtedly the best in 
America, comparing well with the standard Eng- 
lish as spoken by the cultivated classes of London, 

A New-Yorker with florid complexion and Eng- 
lish cut of beard, a person of considerable ecul- 
ture, said to a lady in London, “ Why am I al- 
ways taken for an American?” “My dear sir, 
the American accent is as perceptible to us as 
the Scotch or Irish.” This accent in itself would 
not be unbecoming, as our country is grand and 
important enough to afford its nationalities, if 
our language were correctly spoken, and our in- 
tonations and inflections were as harmonious and 
studied as those of the Londoners. 

We all know that American women travelling 
abroad look weil, dress well, and would be con- 
sidered altogether irresistible were it not that so 
soon as they begin to talk, the mispronunciation 
of words and uncultivated tone of voice frequent- 
ly destroy the charming illusion. 

On the other hand, the English women are 
comparatively ugly and ill dressed; but the mo- 
ment they begin to converse, there is something 
so infinitely delightful in their command of lan- 
guage and voice that it more than compensates 
for the disadvantages of appearance. 

** Words a parrot may rehearse, 
But talking is not always to converse ; 
Not more distinct from harmony divine 
Is the constant creaking of a country sign.” 

An English society man once said to me that 
much as he appreciated American beauty and 
money, it would be simply impossible for him to 
marry a woman who “guessed,” and more than 
ever would his affections take flight should she 
“ guess” in the usual nasal key. 

Carelessness of language is more deplorable 
still on the part of our American men—politi- 
cians, lawyers, and divines, who are daily trying 
to convince the world of something, in execrable 
English. 

Elocution should be taught more generally in 
schools, not so much in reference to public speak- 
ing as to daily conversation ; not only should the 
pupil be drilled in pronunciation and choice of 
words, but the voice itself needs training as well 
for speaking as for singing. The nation with 
the mouth wide open should be set to practicing 
diaphragm tones, pure, round, and musical, and 
at the same time be made to understand that such 
tones can not come vid the nose. 

Tone acquired, teachers should have good text- 
books for pronunciation, based upon the highest 
English standard. In a class of ten professional 
men, eight would probably err in pronouncing the 
words ending in “ity,” “ible,” and “itive,” as 
publicwtty, felicutty, terrubble, possubble, plausub- 
ble, sensuttive, inquisuttive ; in “ ety’’—sociutty, 
variutty; in “able”’—remarkubble, saludble, rea- 
sonubble; in ‘“ance’—temperwnce, arrogunce, 
defiznee; in “al”—suicidal, musicz ; “ el’—an- 
gil; “lar”—particulwr, joculur; “or”—the hon- 
urable Senatur, the oratur; “dent,” ‘“ dence”’— 
prudwnt, prudence, president, impertinent, diffi- 
dunt; “il”—civel, pencul; and much as Ameri- 
cans cling to the favorite pronunciation of “ u” 
when another letter should be sounded, we say 
institootion, virchoo, dooty, toone, showing that 
when we have a fair chance at the letter, we em- 
phasize and harden it in wild excess of joy. 

Then there are words ending in “ ince”—prov- 
ence; “ow"—yellah, pillak ; ““o”—pianah, po- 
totah ; “ol” —vial, vialet; “sh”—-srill, sred, 
srimp. These are a few samples of mispronun- 
ciation heard every day. Then come idiosyncra- 
sies or provincialisms in the misuse of words. 
The New England “ guess,” the Southern “cal- 
culate,” Western “reckon,” and English “ fancy” 
take the place of “think.” 

The New England “ real nice” and “ real well” 
are atrocious realities. Our children are punish- 
ed if they do not say, “ Yes, sir,” “ Yes, ma’am,” 
“Yes, mum,” or “ Yes-sum ;” and in the West 
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the favorite “sir” is attached to every sentence, 
and often interwoven several times: “ Yes, sir, 
I think, sir, you are quite right, sir;” while in 
England only servants use the “yes, sir,” and 
“yes, madam.” The polite, musical, and defer- 
ential “ yes” serves a full duty in the way of af- 
firmation for our English cousins. 

Malaccentuation of words is not perhaps so 
generally noticed from an English stand-point as 
a monotonous falling inflection generally given to 
sentences, Our voices fall and sink in pitch at 
the end of every semicolon and period : “ Friends, 
Romuns, countrymun ,”’ and the voice is nearly in 
the boots; “ Fella-citazuns” (boots again), wheth- 
er the occasion be serious or gay. Whereas, 
“Friends, Romans, countrymen” (voice rise on 
“ countrymen”), and a new life is added to the 
sentence. However, I am not aiming at a trea- 
tise on elocution. I would only call attention 
to American faults of language: Ist, as regards 
command and tone of voice; 2d, pronunciation 
of letters; 3d, accentuation ; 4th, to errors of 
inflection ; and 5th, to indistinctness of articulation 
—all of which serve to distinguish the educated 
gentleman from the unpolished man. 

And now a word towomen. Place aux dames! 
This is an era of cultivation on the part of wo- 
men. They study art and literature, qualify 
themselves for teachers, interest themselves in 
public affairs, in the welfare of the sex, serve on 
committees, and converse with gentlemen on pub- 
lic questions more than ever before. Intercourse 
with the world and practice in public speaking 
have given to men a deliberation and facility of 
expression which women would do well to study. 
Women’s inferiority in this regard comes not so 
much from paucity or want of information as 
from need of practice and training. 

A cultivated Englishwoman, speaking English 
according to its highest standard, with fair knowl- 
edge of the rules of elocution, might attain great 
success, should she solicit classes for the study of 
the English language in reference to conversa- 
tion. For the sake of logical arrangement of 
ideas, ease of expression, and deliberation, such 
practice as one may obtain from debating socie- 
ties conducted with strict parliamentary rules 
would be beneficial. Could our English lady con- 
duct these also in connection with her classes, she 
would well deserve the title of ‘Professor of 
Conversation.” 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MATERIALS FOR MOURNING DRESSES. 


MPERIAL serge remains the first choice among 
fabrics for dresses to be worn in the deep- 
est mourning. This material is mixed silk and 
wool, and has the diagonal cord-like twills of 
serge instead of the short irregular twills known 
as cashmere twills. The prices begin as low as 
$1 50 a yard, but the finest qualities are $3. Hen- 
rietta cloth is, however, the most generally used 
of all mourning dress goods. It has taken the 
place of bombazines for first mourning, and, in- 
deed, is used for all grades of mourning, the trim- 
ming, whether of crape or of the Henrietta cloth, 
varying its depth. This fabric is very similar to 
cashmere, as it has a short, close, uneven twill on 
the right side, and plain smooth finish on the 
wrong side. It differs from cashmere only in hav- 
ing silk mixed with its very fine wool. It is dou- 
ble fold, forty inches wide, and costs from $1 50 
to $3 a yard. A new material, sold in its finest 
qualities instead of the serge or cloth, is called 
camel’s-hair cashmere, and is liked by widows and 
those who wear the deepest mourning, because it 
is made entirely of soft wool without any silk. 
This is also woven like cashmere on the right 
side, and plain on the wrong. For dresses this is 
brought out forty-seven inches wide, at $3 50 a 
yard; but it is so soft and yielding that it is liked 
also for shawls, and has been manufactured two 
yards wide to make up in square shawls; in shawl 
widths it costs from $8 to $12a yard. Milanese 
cloth—a soft rich material for the deepest mourn- 
ing dresses—is of heavy quality, and closely twill- 
ed; it is about a vard wide, in double fold, and 
ranges from $1 50 to $2 75 a yard. For lighter 
mourning, where crape is not used, the warm 
winter fabrics most worn are armure-figured wool- 
lens and Chuddah cloths, also camel’s-hair. The 
armures are in tiny diaper pattern, and the Chud- 
dah cloths are striped in zigzag hair lines. These 
are double width, and cost about $2 a yard for 
fair qualities. The novelty for very dressy mourn- 
ing is the satin cashmere lately described in the 
Bazar. This has cashmere wool for its founda- 
tion, but the twilled face has silk thrown upon it, 
and this is so closely twilled that it has the even 
lustre of satin, and will not fray. It costs $2 75 
a yard in single widths. 

For spring dresses where light weight yet full 
black is required, an effort will be made to revive 
French bombazine. This goods is now made in 
the purest black—English black, the merchants 
say—and the present fancy for lustrous goods 
will, it is thought, make it popular. It is a very 
beautiful texture, and its threads are so hardly 
twisted that it does not retain dust, as more 
loosely woven stuffs are apt to do. Tamise cloth 
is probably the most popular of all mourning 
dress goods for spring and autumn wear; indeed, 
many ladies find it sufficiently heavy to wear all 
the year; it is also worn both as the deepest and 
as the lightest mourning. For very deep mourn- 
ing the all-wool tamise is chosen, and is trimmed 
with crape; for lighter mourning and for second 
dresses that of mixed silk and wool is used, and 
the trimmings are folds and pleatings of itself. 
It has a plain smooth surface alike on both sides ; 
hence it can be turned. It is really a light qual- 
ity of what was formerly known as muslin de 
laine, and, like that excellent fabric, repels dust ; 
it should merely be well shaken after having 
been worn, instead of being brushed, as brush- 
ing raises a woolly nap on its smooth surface, 





The prices range from 70 cents to $1 50 a yard, 
and the width is from thirty to thirty-three inches. 

Very rich silks are imported especially for 
mourning dresses, to be trimmed with crape, and 
worn at family dinners, and the few quiet enter- 
tainments to which ladies go in the first season 
of wearing mourning. The first choice among 
these is Radzimir silk, which is really satin de 
Lyon like that worn by ladies in colors, but en- 
tirely without lustre; yet its smooth surface is 
closely twilled, and perfectly jet black. There is 
also the corded Radzimir silk, which shows flat 
reps alike on both sides. These silks cost from 
$2 25 to $4 a yard. Small-figured armure silks 
are also used for dinner dresses. For wraps and 
for draperies of other dresses the armure Sicili- 
ennes are very beautiful fabrics. A novelty in 
preparation for spring is called armure Sicilienne, 
and has tiny silk figures thrown upon a wool sur- 
face, giving a crape-like effect. This is of light 
weight, but so fine that it will cost from $4 50 
to $6 a yard. The genuine Canton crape im- 
ported in rolls is used for draperies on mourning 
silk dresses, This is twenty-two inches wide, at 
$275 a yard. English crape is, however, the 
fabric most used for trimming mourning dresses. 
It is far heavier than French crape, is of purer 
black, and its crinkles are deeper. For dress 
trimmings that a yard wide cuts to best advan- 
tage, but the six-quarter widths are most used 
for veils. These cost from $3 a yard upward; 
indeed, $10 a yard is asked for some of the finest 
crapes for veils. 

Ladies who make up their summer wardrobes 
in the spring are buying the all-wool French bunt- 
ings for general wear during the summer. These 
are jet black, lustreless, and soft, and are worn 
for both deep and light mourning. They are very 
different from the glossy American buntings, and 
make the best appearance for the smallest amount 
of money. They may be had as low as 45 cents 
a yard, but the double-fold goods sold at 75 cents 
a yard gives the best service. Albatross cloths and 
other smooth-finished wool goods of soft clinging 
texture are also commended. For thin dresses 
are spun silk grenadines without a particle of 
lustre, meant especially for mourning dresses, and 
never worn by those who dress in colors. This 
is woven with smooth close surface, not in open 
square meshes, and costs $1 75 to $2 50 for single 
widths. The same kind of spun silk is also woven 
in irregular figures, and called armure grenadine. 
Still another thin fabric is serge silk grenadine 
with the diagonal twills of serge, very thin and 
light, and witha slight silken lustre. The square- 
meshed canvas grenadines are used for lighter 
mourning. One of the choicest thin materials 
for mourning is of pure wool as lightly woven as 
grenadine, with plain smooth surface, yet very 
soft and clinging. This is called Bayonnaise 
cloth, and costs, single width, from 65 cents up. 
It also comes in narrow stripes for ladies who 
are beginning to lighten their mourning. Double- 
width Bayonnaise cloth, measuring two yards, is 
imported for shawls for those who want some- 
thing lighter than cashmere. It is made up in a 
Square shawl, with a border of English crape five 
inches wide; the shawl then costs $20; with 
merely a hem of the fabric itself, the shawl is $15. 





MANNER OF MAKING MOURNING DRESSES, 


The simplest designs used in making colored 
dresses are repeated in those worn as mourning. 
The coat basque, the round over-skirt very simply 
draped, and the short round skirt, is the model 
for most costumes. For the deepest mourning 
a broad band of crape is used for trimming the 
basque and both skirts, dispensing with all flounce- 
like pleatings on the lower skirt. The custom of 
covering the entire basque with crape, also all 
that part of the lower skirt visible below the over- 
dress, is confined to widows, and is not even for 
them so generally adopted as it formerly was. 
There is a tendency to lighten the unwholesome 
heavy mourning attire Jately worn in the sombre 
English styles, yet to retain its simplicity and 
nun-like plainness; thus the neck of the dress is 
worn very high about the throat, the sleeves are 
tight and without cuffs, the shoulder seams are 
short, the bust is not draped, and the beauty of 
the corsage depends upon its fine fit. Crape, 
however, is worn but a few months, and lustreless 
silks are chosen for dress from the first period of 
mourning. While paniers, sashes, fussy drapery, 
flounces, and open throats are, of course, avoided, 
yet a dinner dress of mourning silk and crape is 
fashioned very much as a colored dress of silk 
and brocade would be. Thus the short basque 
and the front breadth are covered with English 
crape, and the flowing train is of the rich silk, 
with perhaps some panel revers of crape down the 
sides, and a knife-pleating of the same on the 
edge. Very rich and appropriate suits for the 
street are made of Henrietta cloth or of imperial 
serge after the models in use for cloth costumes 
this winter; the basque is coat-shape and double- 
breasted, with a deep collar, cuffs, and square 
pockets of crape. The skirt has a full straight 
back breadth without drapery, and is widely bor- 
dered with a band of bias crape, while in front is 
a deep round apron, much wrinkled, and falling 
quite low, yet disappearing in the side seams 
where the full straight back begins. The wrap 
with such a suit is a long coat-shaped garment 
made of the material of the dress, warmly lined, 
perhaps with fur, or else with wadded silk or 
flannel. There are also figured cloths that are 
used for wraps with mourning dresses, and many 
of these have a deep collar and wide cuffs of 
black fur. A border of fur is not liked for mourn- 
ing cloaks, as used in that way the fur is only a 
showy trimming, and not for comfort, and de- 
tracts from the severely simple look given by the 
deep collar and cuffs. Seal-skin cloaks are now 
worn in the deepest mourning, and furriers se- 
lect those of the darkest hue for this purpose. 
The large circulars of cashmere cloth with fur 
lining are worn as carriage wraps by ladies in 
mourning. 





For what is called complimentary mourning 
very dressy black is used, similar to that worn 
by ladies in color, and scarcely distinguishable 
from it. Jet and lace are not objected to as trim- 
mings for the black silk dresses worn in the house, 
while for the street diagonal cloth costumes are 
chosen for plain occasions, and uncut velvet with 
satin de Lyon for full dress. 


LINGERIE. 


The lingerie now most worn in mourning is a 
collar of white organdy, with deep organdy cuffs 
worn outside of the tight sleeves. The turned- 
over Byron collar is worn if becoming, but if not, 
the high standing collar is used, with turned-over 
points in front. The cuffs have a hem over an 
inch wide at top and bottom, with a plain space 
of the single organdy about the same width be- 
tween these hems, White crépe lisse pleatings 
are worn with more dressy toilettes, and some- 
times black lisse pleatings are placed outside of 
the white ones. For light mourning linen collars 
with hem-stitched edges and corners, or else with 
a band of black on the edge, are worn. Thus it 
will be seen that white lingerie is preferred to 
black, even for the deepest mourning. Black 
crape collars are no longer to be found in the 
best shops, though occasionally they are made to 
order for widows. Knife-pleatings of black crape 
for the neck and wrists are sometimes used for 
the first few weeks, but this fabric is so unwhole- 
some and so unclean when brought into contact 
with the skin that it is soon abandoned. 

For light mourning fichus of black China crape 
are used edged with crimped tape fringe, or else 
pleated black net. White fichus for the house 
are of crépe lisse or organdy, or else of soft India 
muslin, laid in folds, and edged with knife-pleat- 
ings of white net. Jet and onyx jewelry is then 
worn; but in the early stages of wearing mourn- 
ing many ladies dispense with all jewelry, cover- 
ing even their veil pins with crape, while others 
retain a long scarf pin of onyx for the throat, 
with buttons for the sleeves to correspond. 
Handkerchiefs with narrow hems hem-stitched 
are used in preference to those with black bor- 
ders. Undressed kid gloves are the choice for 
deep mourning. 

BONNETS AND VEILS. 

English crape doubled over silk is used for 
deep mourning bonnets in winter and summer 
alike. They are made in close cottage frames, 
and are almost entirely without trimming, as the 
veil hangs best when the bonnet is not trimmed. 
Sometimes a rosette is on one side, or an Alsa- 
cian bow on top. Wide soft black ribbon strings 
are now used instead of crape, which rubs off, 
and is disagreeable to wear tied closely under 
the chin. A face trimming of white illusion or 
of crépe lisse pleated is now worn in the bonnet 
by any one to whom it is becoming, while for 
widows is the broad white border formed of two 
narrow puffs of fine white tarlatan, finely crimped. 
The widow’s crape veil is thrown over the bonnet, 
and should hang nearly to the feet in front, and 
below the waist behind. The hem may be from 
a quarter to half a yard in depth. For other 
ladies in mourning the veil is not so long, and is 
worn over the face only a few weeks; it is then 
thrown back on the bonnet, giving a square effect 
like that of a nun’s bonnet, and afterward it is 
permanently attached to the left side of the bon- 
net, and hangs as drapery. 

For light mourning uncut velvet has taken the 
place of the felt bonnets that were formerly put 
on when crape is left off. The edge of the brim 
is finished with large beads of cut jet, and some- 
times the whole brim is shirred silk. Breast 
feathers dusted with jet, and finished with a wing 
on each side, are placed around the crown of the 
bonnet. Chip bonnets are used instead of silk 
for light mourning in the summer. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer; Madame Kenog; and Messrs. ARNOLD, 
ConstaBLE, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; and A. T. 
Srewart & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Dr. Samvet A. GREEN has presented to the 
Public Library of Boston a valuable collection 
designed to include everything which BenJa- 
MIN FRANKLIN wrote and printed, and every- 
thing which has been written about him, be- 
sides portraits, prints, medals, autographs, and 
other personal memorials. It contains about one 
hundred and forty books, and eighty different 
portraits. 

—The Bishop of Manchester, England, Dr. 
FRASER, is one of the very ablest and ‘‘ broad- 
est’? of the English prelates. His salary is 
£4200—about $21,000—per annum. He is to be 
married this February to a Miss Duncan, to 
whom he has been engaged a quarter of a cen- 
tury. It is quaintly remarked in a London pa- 
per that ‘the lady’s mother having recently 
died, it is thought that the marriage should be 
no longer delayed.”” The clergy of the diocese 
are subscribing for a present to the bishop, the 
subscription being limited to one guinea each. 

—Tom Tay or, the English dramatist, is de- 
scribed as a kindly, domestic man, many of whose 
dearest friends are Americans, who, he says, have 
an independence and freshness which he enjoys. 
He thinks of coming over to us. After twenty- 
one years’ service in one of the government de- 
partments, he was retired on a pension. He is 
now sixty-three years old. 

—The late Wittiam Rrprey, of Columbus, 
Ohio, has bequeathed to the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Connecticut, $75,000, to endow 
a chair to be called the Ripley Professorship. 

—Mary Jerome, of New London, Connecti- 
cut, has just reached the great age of one hun- 
dred and two years, and has none of the ordinary 
complaints of old age. A still older person is a 
retired Spanish soldier named Lopez, one hun- 
dred and twelve years old, who recently sent to 
his son at Columbus, Georgia, a letter, saying 
that after forty years of army service he had 
been retired on $1500 a year. The Georgia Lo- 
PEZ is seventy-nine years old. Not quite so old, 











but still pretty well on in years, are Mr. and 
Mrs. WOOSTER SPRAGUE, of Montpelier, Vermont, 
who cooked their recent Christmas dinner on 
the same stove on which their first Christmas 
dinner was cooked, fifty-two years ago. The 
dinner was also served on the same platter, eaten 
from the same table, and with the same Knives, 
forks, and china-ware that they then used. Mr. 
SPRAGUE is in his eighty-second year, and his 
wife is in her seventy-sixth year. 

—Mrs. Myra CLARK GAINES, having won so 
many lawsuits in New Orleans, is now baving a 
restful time in Washington, where she has 
bought a lot, and will build upon it a house 
that will cost some $40,000. 

—Mrs. JoHN JacoB AsToR has just made her 
usual benefaction to the New York Children’s 
Aid Association by sending a party of 100 home- 
less children to the West, at an expense of $1500. 
This makes, during seven years, a total number 
of 677 homeless children which this lady has 
placed in the West, at a cost of $9750. Many of 
the lads first sent out are now grown up, and 
have farms of their own. 

—The following ‘Christmas Greeting’? was 
received by Miss BrRappON on Christmas-eve 
from ‘“* An Unrevealed Admirer.’ The lines are 
as graceful as they are richly deserved by the 
gifted genius to whom they are addressed : 

Now Christmas comes with crimson-berried wreath, 

And wakes the wintry world to festal glee; 

Now friendly hearts their purest wishes breathe, 

And I would send a greeting unto thee. 

I can not praise thee as the world doth praise 

The favored ones it sets, like thee, on high; 
But I can speak to thee of lonely days 

Which thou hast brightened; of the weary sigh 
Changed to swift langhter by thy magic pen; 

Of long night watches by a dear one’s bed, 
Where, till the welcome morning dawned again, 

Thy witching, varied pages have been read; 

Of waiting hours, from heart-impatience free, 
Because they passed in company with thee. 
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And I can speak to thee of higher things, 

If recognition and of reverent love 
For the clear echo of the truth that rings 

Through all thy work—thy work that soars above 
The feeble fickle fancies of the hour 

Upon strong wings of purpose good and true. 
O artist-hand, how marvellous thy power 

To paint life-histories in varied hue! 
O artist-soul, so richly dowered of heaven, 

Be thine love’s gifts of gold without alloy! 
God give to thee, as thou to us hast given, 

“Good measure, press¢d down,” of Christmas joy! 
I can not praise thee with the great world’s praise, 
Yet keep this green heart-leaflet with thy bays. 

H. S. 


—The late LEonaRD CasgE, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
who died a few days since, left his fortune of 
$1,500,000 for the building and endowment of 
an institution to be called the Case School of 
Applied Science. No one but his contidential 
agent, Henry G. ABBEY, who has been made 
trustee of the property set aside, knew of his 
intention until the deed was placed on record. 
The property, in the centre of the city, is valued 
at $1,500,000. It includes the City Hall build- 
ing, which is held on a twenty-year lease at 
$36,000 a year, the Case homestead and proper- 
ty about it, and a large tract of vacant land in 
the Sixth Ward. All this goes into the hands 
of the trustees, who are not bound by any agree- 
ment as to location, except that it was a verbal 
wish of Mr. Case’s that the institution should 
be placed on the vacant land conveyed in the 
instrument. He also verbally desired that none 
of the land should be alienated. In the institu- 
tion are to be taught mathematics, mechanical 
and civil engineering, chemistry, mining, mod- 
ern languages, and similar branches. Mr. Case 
was himself an enthusiast in several of these 
branches, and that has given this direction to 
his munificence. 

—The friends of Mr. Banxcrort, the historian, 
will be glad to know that he has not, as has been 
reported, been compelled by failing health to 
forego his usual exercise on horseback. On the 
contrary, he has just bought a Kentucky thor- 
ough-bred horse, and takes daily rides upon the 
animal. 

—The late A. K. Sucrt err, of Portland, 
Maine, left $5000 to the Maine General Hospital, 
$5000 to the Aged Women’s Home, and 35000 to 
the Female Orphan Asylum of Portland. 

—JoHN WeEsLEY’s red carnelian seal is now 
the property of a collector in England, It is 
engraved with a Roman cross standing on asmull 
mound or elevation, and surmounted by a five- 
pointed celestial or ‘‘martyr’s crown.’? The 
motto which surrounds it is inscribed in Eng- 
lish and in Roman type, “ Be thou faithful unto 
death.’ The same collector owns the arm-chair 
of Dr. Watrs; it is one of the quaint old dia- 
mond-seated chairs. 

—Queen VicTorta’s three warmest persona 
friends are Dean STANLEY, the Dean of Windsor, 
and Principal TULLOCK, editor of F’raser’s Mag- 
azine. 

—When the late Bishop HAVEN was told by 
his physician that his end was near, he replied, 
“When that agony was upon me at the begin- 
ning of this illness, I feared it was the grip of 
death.’? He expressed a wish to see as many of 
his friends as possible, and during the day many 
called upon him, to each of whom he had some- 
thing to say. To one cailer his remark was, 
*Good-night, doctor; when we meet again, it 
will be good-morning.”? An hour before he 
passed away, he fell asleep. On awakening, he 
looked up and said, ‘‘ There is no river here; it 
is all beautiful.’” He did not speak again. 

—The late Bishop WILBERFORCE was as well 
known in England, and for that matter in this 
country, by the appellation of ‘‘Soapy Sam,” as 
by his more imposing episcopal title. He was 
one of the most eloquent speakers in England, 
whether in the pulpit orin the House of Lords; 
and his amazingly insinuating, pleasing, winning 
manner procured for him the expressive nick- 
name. But he gives an explanation of it that is 
as characteristic as it is clever. On one occa- 
sion, while staying at a country house near 
Windsor, the daughter of his host, a little girl of 
seven, suddenly broke out before all the assem- 
bled company: “I want to ask you a question, 
my lord. Will you answer me very, very truly?’ 
The bishop smiled, took the child on his knee, 
and said, ‘‘Of course I will, my little dear. 
What is it?’ The child looked gravely up at 
him, and let fall the following terrible question, 
‘“Why does every one call you ‘Soapy Sam’ ?”’ 
The feelings of the company can easily be im- 
agined; but the bishop was quite equal to the oc- 
easion, and after having cast a half-mocking and 
cynical glance round the room, replied, simply: 
“TI will tell you, my darling. People call me 
‘Soapy Sam’ because, whenever I get into hot 
water, I always come out with my hands clean.” 














[Feprvary 7, 1880. 
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Cuckoos cry a-gain, 
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And you came and kiss’d me milk - ing the cow.... 




















Come, Rob-in, 


Rob-in, Comeand kiss me now; 
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Help it, can I? with my hands Milk - ing the cow? 
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All things woo a-gain, Come be-hind and kiss me 





















































































































































ENGLISH GOSSIP. in hopes will be the case, that there will there- 
fore still remain a strong argument in political 

A Sea of Jelly-Fish.—Walter Scott as Mr. Puff.—Serv- | economy against thieving. 
antgalism.—Lady Lawyers. There are few things more common than to 
PPNUAT “travellers tell strange tales” is gener- | see the critics finding fault with modern writers 
ally admitted, but their tales are common- | of eminence for mentioning in their works some 
place enough when compared with those of voy- | living person who, though perhaps a notability 
agers. Perhaps it is the salt which does it, but | in his way, seems out of place there, and whose 
certainly one rarely accepts a story from a sailor | presence will some day be unintelligible to the 
“without a grain of salt.” A very strange one | reader. Yet Walter Scott, speaking of the meet- 
has just reached me from the steamer Crocodile, | ing of David Deans and Effie at Rosemeath, says, 
which, when crossing the equator at night, got | “Should I ever see again my friends Wilkie and 
into difficulties with jelly-fish. ‘They appeared | Allan, I will try to borrow or steal from them a 

in myriads as far as the eye could reach, and the | sketch of this very scene.” 
thousand luminous bodies floating on the water Again, nothing is more inveighed against in a 
gave it the appearance of a scene from fairy- work of the imagination than any praise of an 
land.’ These gelatinous gentry got into the | existing establishment which may be quoted in 
strainers of the ship’s condensers, and blocked | an advertisement, or otherwise used by the owner 
the holes so that the water not being able to en- | to his advantage. Yet in the same novel, The 
ter, “the ‘vacuum’ went down, and then disap- | Heart of Mid-Lothian, after a description of the 
peared altogether.” To an unscientific person | host of the inn at Newark, Scott adds: “The 
like myself there seems to be little for a vacuum | travellers who have visited Newark more lately 
to do but to disappear; indeed, nothing would sur- | will not fail to notice the remarkably civil and 
prise me more than to see a vacuum; but of | gentlemanly manners of the person who now keeps 
course the log of the Crocodile is to be believed. | the inn there, and may find some amusement in 
“The condensers became so heated that we had | contrasting them with those of his more rough 
to stop steaming altogether, take off the strain- | predecessor. But we believe it will be found 
ers, and clear them. After three attempts, and | that the polish has worn off none of the real 

five hours’ delay, the fish sank, and the ship was | worth of the metal.” 
able to proceed. But the same thing occurred There are some things in which, however we 
on the following night, and delayed us four hours.” | may “ Americanize our institutions,” we can nev- 
An invalid, it is said, can swallow jelly when he | er hope to rival Cousin Jonathan. He is unap- 
can swallow nothing else, so by persons in rude | proachable, for example, in the way of advertise- 
health a sea of jelly-fish should be easily swal- | ments. Still, in our own little way, we are getting 
lowed. Still, a sea of jelly-fish is remarkable. A | on. What do you think of this pretty thing? 
man may be a great traveller by land, and see | “ The Coming Struggle—Anything calculated to 
nothing like this. There is a man at Hackney, | moderate the asperity of party feeling during the 
for example, who has travelled in distance forty | coming political contest should be encouraged. 
times round the world. He has driven an omni- | A liberal use of that delicious and soothing liqueur 
bus sixty times a day for fifty years. Yet no- | Puff’s Cherry Brandy can scarcely fail to produce 
body thinks anything of him. a favorable effect.” 

It has often been observed of the professional And here is a still better one: “ Terrible and 
predatory classes that they have fortunately no | almost fatal Result on the Southwestern Railway. 
adhesion, no faculty of uniting together against | —In the neighborhood of this line a child was 
the general good. There is also very little meth- | found the other day in fearful convulsions, and 
od in their system, and an immensity of waste. | on tle arrival of the surgeon it was discovered 
A very curious example of this has recently come | that the nurse had actually given it a food that 
to light in the case of some receivers of stolen | was not Potter’s Balm for Infants, to which it 
goods in the neighborhood of Russell Square. | had always been accustomed. We are glad, how- 
They were such general dealers in this commod- | ever, to be able to state that the child perfectly 
ity that their stock included linen, pictures, but- | recovered after a few days, on a return to its 
ter, spoons, fruit, watches, and bacon, and of | usual tranquillizing diet.” 
these various articles there was found enough Among delicate positions that of being con- 
to fill three carts. Yet, though doing so fine a | ductor to a troupe of genuine savages must hold 
trade, these gentry were so deficient in “business | a leading place. One Mr. Colley, who has been 
habits” and arrangement that no less than twelve | exhibiting five friendly Zulus for nine weeks in 
gold watches were found in a basket of rotten | London, has since been obliged to part with them 
onions! The waste of thieving is so excessive to a more enterprising manager. They have cost 
that it is calculated that not one-fourth of the him £300 already, he says, in spite of their great 
original value of a stolen article is realized by | public attractions, and he will have “nothing 
anybody. It is a comfort to think, when religion more to do with them, even for a day.” In Paris 
and morality are totally eliminated from our con- two of them took to drink, and “ getting out,” 
stitutions, as some recent philosophic writers are | smashed a very valuable mirror. They were not 
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allowed to “get out,” it seems, lest they should 
be seen for nothing, but were taken about in 
closed carriages. After the customs of the bush 
this must have been rather irksome to them. 
The whole case has been brought before a magis- 
trate; but though one of the Zulus (Nomanguana 
in his own country, Squash in ours) offered to be 
sworn as interpreter, his testimony could not be 
accepted, since all that could be extracted from 
him as the profession of his religious faith was 
the single word ‘‘ Manila”; it was not even “ Ha- 
vana,” which people do believe in. 

The last developments of servantgalism are 
much more extraordinary, and it must be added 
much more unpleasant, than anything that has 
preceded them. One girl has pushed her master’s 
child into the river; another has held it before a 
kitchen fire; a third put phosphorus in the fam- 
ily soup; and a fourth has set fire to the house 
in which she lived—all within a week. In the 
second and worst instance the young lady had 
no cause for such extraordinary conduct except 
that she “wished to leave her place”—a plea 
which reminds one of Charles Lamb’s account of 
the discovery of roast pork among the Chinese ; 
but in the other three cases the explanation was 
that the offenders couldn’t get on with their mis- 
tresses. Even this, though I dare say they were 
“ agoravated,” seems a little insufficient as a mo- 
tive for such strong measures; but the fact is 
there is no class living by whom the School Board 
is so much wanted as that of our servant-girls. 

The national constitution must be very strong, 
if the last annual report of the amount expended 
on patent medicines is to be relied on. The duty 
paid on stamps was no less than £132,000; and 
as it was not more than three halfpence in each 
ease, it follows that a million pounds’ worth of 
pills and decoctions have been bought, and pre- 
sumably swallowed! At the same time, I have 
heard it stated by an eminent physician that 
though there is nothing, of course, miraculous in 
patent medicines, they are, as a rule, made from 
really good prescriptions which have been found 
efficacious. 

There have been received simultaneously this 
week two applications from ladies to be admit- 
ted as candidates for the preliminary examina- 
tions of solicitors, and one for that of barristers. 
To the latter the Inn of Court applied to rejoin- 
ed that “ladies are not allowed to enter as stu- 
dents.” The attorneys, even less gallant, have 
answered that they do not feel themselves at lib- 
erty to accept the notice of any woman.” From 
the point of view of their pockets, they are doubt- 
less correct; they are wise in their generation, 
though it be one of vipers. For what male ad- 
vocate could stand a chance against a female one 
—and in a wig too, which is so particularly becom- 
ing ? or what male solicitor could hope to hold his 
own against that sex whose solicitations, though 
they have been hitherto confined to leap-year, are 
so rarely made in vain ? 





It has been whispered by the wicked that Mr. 
Gladstone’s mistake in applying Lady Nairn’s 
synonym for heaven, “the Land o’ the Leal,” to 
Scotland, was not altogether unintentional; that 
he was only laying the brush on a little thick, 
and borrowing your own American idea that when 
good people die they go to Paris, and applying it 
to Glasgow. I can ‘only say that if I thought it 
possible that the reward of my own well-spent life 
was to live eternally in Glasgow, I should at once 
commence a retrograde movement which the ex- 
pression “‘backsliding” would altogether fail to 
convey. R. Kemste, of London. 





THE JAPANESE FAN. 
ITS FASHIONS AND FANCIES, QUEER USES, 
AND QUAINT PIC TURES. 

T is a curious fact, but a fact nevertheless, 
that not one woman in a thousand dreams 
that the slightest significance attaches to the 
fan she carries, outside of its legitimate pur- 
pose as a cooling agent. A woman is given to 
thinking that the world stands still beyond her 
own home and customs, and while indulging indis- 
criminately in every new thing that Fashion dic- 
tates, she never gives a thought to the “ eternal 
fitness” involved even in the wooden ribs of an or- 
dinary Japanese fan. We use them by the mill- 
ion, in a hundred different ways, from the simple 
instrument of comfort in sultry weather to the 
elaborate decoration of home life, but unfortu- 
nately inspiration does not teach us that in our 
effort at “daily beauty” a wild indulgence in the 
color mania, and gathering of all sorts of Japanese 
fans, parasols, and pictures, in all kinds of places, 
is directly violating the traditions of Japanese 
etiquette in a way that is clear as print to the 
initiated. In Japan the fan figures in every cir- 
cle, unmistakably defines the line of fashion and 
social customs, and woe unto the one who departs 
from the wisdom of his ancestors, and mixes his 
Jans up! A general swap of babies would cre- 
ate less confusion. With us, if a man appeared 
on Broadway cooling himself with a folding fan, 
the odds are in favor of his arrest as a lunatic, 
while in the land of the Japs this style of fan is 
exclusively the property of the men, and a woman 
must confine herself to the ugly flat abomination, 
though never allowed to carry it on the street, or 
before a man, in doors or out. Precisely what 
shape the law and Mrs. Grundy permit her to toy 
with in the presence of male ‘adorers is a vexed 
question, but it is certain that to use a real flat 
fan in the presence of a male native is to affront 
him mortally, and raise a lovers’ or family fight, 
should the thoughtless damsel own a brother who 
can be held responsible. Among the upper ten 
this folding fan and symbol of the inexorable law 
of caste is worn in the belt or bosom of the loose 
robe, thereby stamping him with the seal of blue 
blood and high social standing. The lower class- 
es carry it always down the neck of the dress, or 
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poked under the knob of hair on their glistening 
skulls, where it sticks like a skewer or colossal 
hair-pin. It leaves something to be desired in the 
way of beauty, but admits of no mistakes in sta- 
tion or degree. 

Passing through a Japanese city is a trip through 
a kaleidoscope. On every side crowds of queerly 
apparelled folks saunter bare-headed (hats are 
modern frivolities just coming into general favor) 
under brilliant-hued umbrellas, with the gaudiest 
of fans, waving salutations to friends and direc- 
tions to servants. Later on you accept this butter- 
cupping of Japanese fashions, and lose your sense 
of amusement at the sight of the entire male ele- 
ment armed with the folding fans, and every one 
of them an emblem of customs and stations which 
requires long residence in Japan to become thor- 
oughly familiar with. Take, for example, the 
spreading gilt and colored fans, glittering with 
brilliant bugs, butterflies, and nondescript beasts 
and blossoms. Every city and country belle here 
owns them by the dozen, and fortunately for the 
ignorance that is bliss feels herself appropriately 
gotten up for conquest. But at home these by 
right and usage belong to the singing and dance 
girls of Japan, and are carried by them as a dis- 
tinguishing trade mark. No high-born dame, 
maid or matron, would touch this badge of a 
lower stratum of society, even to save herself from 
melting. As for the dramatic talent in Jap-land, 
it is probably greater than we are led by circum- 
stances to suppose, when we read of tragedy and 
comedy as interpreted by the “ motions of an act- 
or’s fan.” A skillful use of 7, and other short- 
comings are ignored, and critics and audiences 
delighted by this new version of high art. Asa 
weapon of offense, the old Japanese battle fan 
was unrivalled. Generals, colonels, and other 
martial fish swam about in the tide of war under 
the protection of these huge iron-bound things, 
covered with heavy parchment, and bearing the 
symbol of carnage on their faces ; and a blow on 
the head or back generally kept the unhappy vic- 
tim effectually quiet. Since the fan frenzy has 
seized us, I doubt whether there is a house in the 
city in which a cheap fac-simile of these obsolete 
battle fans can not be found, and recognized by 
the colored balls floating in colored fields. Thou- 
sands of these bamboo imitations are yearly 
brought over, and are tragic reminders of bloody 
scenes and cracked crowns. The large flat fans, 
shaped like elongated pumpkins, and of rough 
paper and wonderful hieroglyphies, which we buy 
by the gross at the beginning of dog-days, are at 
home nothing but the most plebeian dust-pans 
and hearth-sweepers—receptacles for the trash 
that accumulates in living-rooms. A little more 
insight into the ways of our neighbors would pre- 
vent such blunders in taste, and the placing in 
the parlor of articles that belong naturally to the 
kitchen closet. 

As presents in Japan, fans are in general de- 
mand, and from the commonest bamboo with 
reed cases to the intricately carved ivory and 
lacquered ones, are the “latest things” out in 
bridal presents ; in fact, they are almost the only 
kind received. This distressing monotony in 
taste of the blushing bride’s “dear five hundred 
friends” is apt to turn her house into the sem- 
blance of a bazar, with fans as the stock in trade. 
To add to this disastrous result, they are used as 
cards for social and New-Year’s calls, and as 
mediums for everything from congratulations 
upon the birth of a baby to the line of condo- 
lence, from scurrilous satire to a challenge to 
mortal combat. They actually usurp the priv- 
ileges of the press and the telegraph, and every- 
thing is fish that comes to the net of a fan artist, 
from a political situation to a scandalous intrigue. 
No regular manufactories exist in the whole of 
Japan, and any one who can is allowed to utilize 
current topics and daily scenes to make pictures 
of them, mount them on fans, and send them far 
and wide. 

There is nothing, as far as we can see, in which 
the Japanese fan does not play a leading part. 
To the juggler it is an absolute necessity: magic 
balls that float in the air, balloons that dart here 
and there, plates that waltz comfortably on thumb- 
nails, and butterflies that skim lightly along the 
sharp edge of a sword, are ordinary specimens of 
wizard art, and have only the breath of an invis- 
ible fan to keep them in position. As for chick- 
en and rat fights, boxing and wrestling matches, 
of which the Japanese are inordinately fond, none 
of them can go on till the umpire is ready with 
his fan to give the signal when to begin or end. 
It is generally a gigantic butterfly, gayly adorned 
with ribbons and tassels, but if necessary can 
be used as a club to whack the crowd into good 
order. 

When displaying the treasures of our art gal- 
lery to one who knows, it is terribly humiliating 
to learn that our pet extravagance—the portrait 
of a male native with an odd arrangement of 
dress and fans—is, as our friend assures us, only a 
“‘ticket-of-leave” man, and the companion picture, 
of whom our fancy has made a queen, is but the 
painted prototype of a demoiselle who plies an 
infamous calling, and though never appearing in 
public, is well known by her singularly gorgeous 
raiment, the legal necessity of tying her sash in 
Front, and her crown of disgrace, a multitude of 
large shell pins decorating her braids. Every- 
thing that comes to us from Japan is a faithful 
copy of home life and scenes, taken with the 
most microscopic accuracy. Facts so fetter the 
Japanese fancy that not the smallest detail es- 
capes them. Rather than allow us a margin for 
speculation, the artists write a few words of de- 
scription on every article that leaves their hands. 
But as the prices we pay will not purchase an in- 
terpreter with them, we are not much benefited 
by their explanations. Take it all in all, Japa- 
nese fans are a liberal education in a condensed 
form, a sort of public-school system, which no 
amount of playing “ hookey” can evade. Many 





er-book and ten commandments, with which the 
missionaries have familiarized them, news of all 
kinds, from foreign fashions and fancies to the 
“last sweet thing” in bonnets, are printed on them, 
and it would be difficult to find a better method 
of sowing information broadcast. 











PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorrEsPonpeEnT. | 


T may be affirmed that the article most worn in 
Parisisfur. This fashion is imposed by the se- 
vere winter which we are undergoing. Moreover, 
fashion makes use of this necessity for its own 
purposes, drawing pretty combinations therefrom. 
There are fur toques in the guise of bonnets, with 
which is worn a superb scarf of Chantilly lace 
two yards long, which passes around the crown 
to the back, and is then carried to the front, and 
tied there. There are also robes de chambre, 
either bordered or entirely lined with fur, with 
fur-trimmed shoes to match. These are some of 
the articles now in vogue, not to mention the im- 
mense mantles, lined throughout with fur, which 
are universal, the garment known as the pardessus 
being completely abandoned at present. 

As to the future, there are in preparation some 
modifications of the present fashions. It is an- 
nounced that the very long casaque-basques will 
be diminished in length; that goods of one shade 
will be indispensable in the spring for street 
dresses, as attracting less attention than figured 
materials, and for this very reason more distingué. 
In a word, it should be remembered that fash- 
ion tends more and more to specialties. The toi- 
lette for the drawing-room does not in the least 
resemble the street dress, and the lady who con- 
founds the two finds herself continually at variance 
with the good taste and elegance which prevail 
just now. The extreme caprice, the originality, 
and the excessive luxury of drawing-room toilettes 
are counterpoised by the extreme sobriety and 
excessive simplicity of those designed for the 
street. Many ladies have their street toilettes 
made by a tailor, and not bya dress-maker. These 
toilettes are universally made of woollens more 
or less light and soft. Plain India cachemire, 
trimmed with satin or velvet, or else with figured 
cachemire in Persian and Indian designs, is used 
for what is known in Paris as the demi-toilette. 
Silk, velvet, brocade, and all damassé or broché 
goods are especially reserved for drawing-room 
toilettes—for evening wear, dinners, and recep- 
tions. The demi-toilettes are frequently com- 
posed of three different materials, the principal 
one of which is plain cachemire, and the second 
matches this as regards the ground, but has 
stripes or figures, while the third material is plain, 
and of the same color as the stripe in the sec- 
ond. For instance, a dress of India cachemire in 
seal-color would have a corsage of silk goods with 
stripes of medium old, that is to say, faded, blue. 
The skirt should then be trimmed with a very 
deep flounce of the same striped goods, bordered 
with a narrow ruffle of plain silk in a medium 
shade of old blue. As to the corsage—must it be 
admitted 2—it is a polonaise. In the spring the 
polonaise will be generally revived; perhaps we 
shall find it under another name, and it is quite 
certain that its composition will be somewhat 
changed, but the fact of its revival can not be 
denied. Princesse dresses are also worn more 
than ever, but with certain changes. Imagine a 
petticoat of faille entirely covered with deep side- 
pleated flounces alternately very dark and lighter 
green. This petticoat forms a demi-train behind, 
and over it is worn a princesse dress of medium 
green satin (the same shade as the light flounces). 
The dress is buttoned from the neck to the hips, 
at which point it is pleated and draped to form 
paniers, opening to disclose the petticoat covered 
with flounces, and is massed entirely at the lower 
part of the back. The upper part of these prin- 
cesse dresses is also made of brocade or damassé. 

I must not omit to mention that white toilettes, 
with corsages not décolleté, but slightly sloped at 
the neck, are the latest expression of elegance. 
These toilettes are made of plain white satin, and 
even of damassé satin, or white stamped velvet. 
The skirt is of plain satin, trimmed with damassé 
or stamped velvet. The corsage is always of the 
same material as the trimming on the skirt, and 
is already worn shorter than those made in the 
autumn. These all-white dresses are as much 
worn by young girls (but of more simple goods) 
as by their mothers and grandmothers, and this 
is but just, as white is adapted to all ages, and 
will always form the most dressy toilette which 
an be designed. For young girls the skirt is 
made of white mousseline de laine, and the cor- 
sage of brocade or white satin, but the latter is 
always high, or nearly so. In a word, all-white 
toilettes will be worn not only at balls, but for 
grand dinners and evening receptions when there 
is no dancing. 

For ball toilettes trimmings composed of a 
net-work of beads will be universally in vogue. 
White beads, beads of black or white jet, colored 
beads, and lastly beads in all colors (iridescent), 
the so-called multicolored beads, will be used for 
trimmings arranged in various ways, as, for in- 
stance, in a tablier, in gvidles, or revers, on the skirt 
and corsage, in deep flat flounces, or even as a 
tunic. Cords made of beads, or else of gold or sil- 
ver thread and silk, are the rage. They areused for 
draping skirts of tulle, and to surround the bunch- 
es of flowers which trim ball dresses. There are 
even made very small and fine cords for trimming 
the short sleeves and the berthas of dresses, and 
also the coiffure. As for berthas, that is to say, 
the trimming bordering the low-necked corsage, 
they are made this season of two rows of lace set 
together on the straight sides, and through the 
middle of these is run a cordon of flowers or 
leaves, or else a cord with tassels tied above each 
sleeve, the whole adapted to the rest of the trim- 


years ago it was the only schooling to be had, | mings on the dress. 


and now geography, arithmetic, history, the pray- 


For the spring there are in preparation in guise 





of wrappings small visites, very short, which are 
called Guignol mantelets, and which will be black, 
colored, or of the same material as the dress. At 
present there is worn under the long mantle, which 
is left in the antechamber when making a call, 
a long India cachemire shawl, arranged in a 
graceful and practical fashion. The shawl is 
folded lengthwise through the middle, thus form- 
ing a very long scarf, the middle of which is 
placed on the back, the ends crossed in front and 
again drawn back, where they are held together 
by a large bow of ribbon to match the dress. 
This forms a kind of panier on the hips, which is 
entirely in accordance with the present taste. 

The most beautiful material of the season is 
called the peacock tail. Imagine a ground of 
pale brocade of the shade known as peacock blue 
strewn with peacock tails, brocaded in all their 
rich colors, and surrounded with peacock feath- 
ers. Another very rich material is called Chine 
de Golconde. This is a brocaded goods composed 
of small squares, which represent each a precious 
stone—a diamond, ruby, emerald, sapphire, tur- 
quoise, amethyst, opal. The effect of this is lit- 
erally dazzling. 

After cream laces, ladies of elegance have re- 
cently adopted reddish lace, in order to avoid the 
too glaring shade of pure white, and to be in har- 
mony with the ancient tints, which are still the 
fashion, and will be for some time to come, if I 
am not mistaken. 

There are bonnets specially designed for the 
opera and concerts. Some are in turban shape 
—the real turban, as worn by Madame De Staél; 
others have almost no crown, and show the whole 
coiffure. The latter is growing complicated and 
voluminous, at least as regards coiffures for balls 
and soirées, 

A tendency of fashion, which perhaps contains 
the germ of the predominating style of the next 
season, is the houppelande. This is a sort of im- 
mense redingote worn over a real dress. Some- 
times the latter is of plain goods, and the houppe- 
lande of striped or figured material; at others, 
the reverse of this has been adopted, the dress 
being of figured goods and the houppelande plain. 
The latter does not join in front, but opens wide- 
ly from the neck, disclosing the under-dress, which 
is trimmed with a multitude of flounces. 

EMMELINE RayMonp. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


« VERY remarkable winter!’? And while 

everybody was commenting upon the phe- 
nomenal season, and comparing December and 
January to April and September, while the grass 
was springing up, and trees showing signs of 
budding, old Boreas woke up, and a wild gale 
and a dismal snow-storm gave proof that it was 
not the Indian summer time which some had 
fancied. Nevertheless, the season may justly 
be called extraordinary, for whatever severe 
cold the last half of winter brings, the first half 
has been exceptionally warm in this vicinity, 
and mild throughout the country; while in 
France the cold has been more severe than for a 
great many years, and in other parts of Europe 
extraordinary snow-storms have occurred, and 
the suffering among the poor from lack of fuel 
has been intense. In Paris there has been wit- 
nessed the unusual spectacle of merry skaters 
on the river Seine, and of sleighing carnivals in 
the Bois de Boulogne. Excessively cold win- 
ters have been known in France before now. 
According to history, people were frozen to 
death in the streets of Paris in 1420; and in 1507, 
and also in 1700, the harbor of Marseilles was 
frozen up, while in 1783 and 1795 severely cold 
weather prevailed so long that almost every- 
thing that could be affected by it ‘‘ was changed 
into an icy mass,” according to reports of the 
time. Doubtless 1880 will bring to us a due 
amount of cold, only it may not come just when 
we are looking for it. 


Four electric lights now illuminate the read- 
ing-room of the British Museum at evening. 
They have each a power of about four thousand 
candles, and yet it is said the cost of each is 
only a shilling an hour. When the electric light 
is perfected, it will undoubtedly be generally 
adopted in libraries and reading-rooms, since 
many advantages will attend its use. No danger 
of fires is connected with electricity ; and it has 
been ascertained that gas has an injurious effect 
upon the leather bindings of books, causing 
them to crumble and decay; consequently in 
some valuable libraries objection is made to the 
use of gas. 





The famine in Silesia, which has assumed such 
alarming proportions, is due, according to re- 
ports, to the failure of the potato crop. Typhoid 
fever followed in the wake of famine. It was 
recently announced by the Minister of Finance 
in the Prussian Diet that 106,000 persons needed 
relief. The government has taken measures to 
check distress, and to furnish work for the able- 
bodied. 





It is announced by the authorities of the French 
Cable Company that as soon as cable connection 
between Brest and England is made, the new 
cable will be opened for business, and it is ex- 
pected that this will not be later than February. 





A proposition has been made for establishing 
an experimental governmental tea farm at the 
South. The cultivation of tea in British India 
commenced with farms established by the Brit- 
ish government. 


The ex-Empress Eugénie has made arrange- 
ments to begin a sad journey on the 26th of next 
March to the Cape of Good Hope. She will 
visit the places where the Prince Imperial re- 
sided at Natal, and everything will tend to re- 
vive all memories of her son’s last days. 





News has been received of a terrible disaster 
in the West Indian archipelago. The island of 
St. Kitt’s has been visited with terrible floods, 
by which about two hundred lives have been 
lost, and property destroyed to the amount of 
$250,000. The floods occurred on January 11, 
flowing down suddenly from the mountain-sides, 
and rushing into the sea. A scene of great dis- 





tress followed. The whole population of the 
island does not exceed 25,000, and besides those 
who were lost, many of the remainder were ren- 
dered homeless. In 1722 a territic hurricane 
nearly destroyed St. Kitt’s. 





Among the entertaining illustrated articles in 
the February number of Harper's Magazine is 
‘Bartram and his Garden,’ by Howard Pyle. 
Bartram was pronounced by Linnzus the great- 
est botanist of his time, and he was also an inti- 
mate friend of Benjamin Franklin. ‘“ A Visit to 
the Republic of San Marino,” by vohn Bigelow ; 
“Foreign Tips,” by B. F. De Costa; “Grub 
Stakes and Millions,” a graphic description of 
mining in Colorado, by A. A. Hayes, Jun.; “A 
Famous Breviary,’’ by Mrs. J. W. Davis; ‘* Wash- 
ington as a Burgher,’”’ by William F. Crane— 
these and other papers, beautifully illustrated, 
with short stories and a variety of interesting 
matter, make the February Magazine very at- 
tractive. 





Astronomers tell us that the next total eclipse 
of the sun visible at the West will be on May 29, 
1900. Consequently those persons on our West- 
ern coast who had the good fortune to observe 
the recent total eclipse of January 11 may con- 
gratulate themselves. 


A memorial medallion of the late Princess 
Alice has been placed by Queen Victoria in her 
pew at Whippingham Chapel. It bears the fol- 
lowing inscription: ‘To the dear memory of 
Alice Maud Mary, Princess of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Grand Duchess of Hesse, who departed 
this life in her thirty-sixth year, on the anniver- 
sary of her beloved father’s death, December 14, 
1878. ‘Blessed are the pure in heart; for they 
shall see God.’—St. Matthew, v. 8. This monu- 
ment is placed by her sorrowing mother, Queen 
Victoria, 1879,” 





he new imperial =" in Japan has at 
length been commenced. From accounts which 
have been received it appears as though the style 
of architecture will be a little mixed. Four 
years are allowed to complete the edifice, and 
the estimated cost is 4,000,000 yen, or about 


088,000. 





Perhaps no more munificent bequest of the 
kind was ever made in the United States than 
William Niblo’s gift of $150,000 for a public li- 
brary under the auspices of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Mr. Niblo died in Au- 
gust, 1878, and during his lifetime he enriched 
the library of the Association by many valuable 
gifts, and gave much away in public charity. It 
was known at the time of his death that he had 
left a large sum to be devoted to the improve- 
ment of the library of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association ; but the final settlement of his 
estate shows this to be much more than was 
anticipated. In accordance with the terms of 
Mr. Niblo’s will, the sum of $150,000 is placed in 
the hands of Mr. Robert Hoe, Jun., to whose dis- 
cretion the whole matter is committed. 





A pamphlet of sixteen pages has just been 
published in England to prove again what has 
already been proved so many times, that, on the 
whole, the best way to spell the name of the 
great English poet is ‘‘ Shakespeare.” 


Malignant diphtheria is invading some of the 
most elegant residences of the city of Boston, 
and proving fatal to its inmates. According to 
local newspapers, some of the most aristocratic 
streets of Boston are upon “ made land,” which 
has been reclaimed from the ocean by filling in 
the bay. In consequence of bad drainage a pes- 
tilential miasma arises when the tide is low, 
bearing disease and death to those who dwell in 
costly homes. 





Asum of two hundred thousand franes having 
been subscribed in Paris for a memorial to the 
late Prince Imperial, it is proposed to erect a 
chapel on an elevated point between the Arc de 
Triomphe and the Hotel des Invalides. 





There seems no lack of grain in this country 
at present. The elevators and warehouses of 
Chicago, with a capacity of 16,000,000 bushels, 
are full, many vessels are loaded with wheat 
for spring delivery, and cars by the hundred are 
standing on the tracks, there being no available 
place wherein to store their contents. 





Few particulars have appeared in foreign pa- 
pers concerning the ninety passengers lost in 
the Tay disaster. They were not of the wealth- 
ier class evidently, being in the third-class cars, 
but quiet people, whose sudden and tragic death 
has made sad vacancies in many simple homes. 
A gloomy mystery will always surround this 
Dundee catastrophe. 


New York city is to have an increased supply 
of water, although about two years will be ne- 
cessary to accomplish this much-desired result. 
The water is to come from the Bronx and Byram 
rivers. 





Free schools for instruction in industrial art 
have been established by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum through the generosity of a private indi- 
vidual, and have opened auspiciously in rooms 
on the northwest corner of Union Square and 
Sixteenth Street. On the opening evening about 
twenty-three applied for admission to the first 
class organized—that for teaching the art of de- 
sign as applied to working in wood. 





In the kingdom of Naples, where fever is ep- 
idemic over large districts, it is said that in 
a population of 62,000 there are no less than 
33,000 persons who are sick. 





One of the most elegant and costly of the pri- 
vate residences in Washington was lately de- 
stroyed by fire. It was popularly known as 
“Stewart's Castle,’ being the property of ex- 
Senator Stewart, of Nevada. It contained sev- 
enty rooms, including a dancing hall and state 
dining-room, and each room was furnished in 
most elaborate style, all the carpets, furniture, 
and upholstery being made to order. Most of 
the fabrics used in the upholstery were purchased 
in the Vienna Exposition of 1873, and much of 
the furniture was made in Paris. The cost of 
the building and furniture was not less than a 
quarter of a million dollars. 
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The powerful stimulants were beginning to take 
effect. The patient stirred and moaned in his 
sleep. . 

They watched him thus for a long and anxious 
hour, watched and waited in silence, while George 
Leland administered brandy or ammonia from 
time to time, and kept Mrs. Morris hard at work 
heating flannels and filling hot-water bottles to be 
applied to the patient’s feet. The sluggish heart 
began to move a little more naturally, the cold 
sweat cleared off the pale fixed face, the swol- 
len lips lost something of their livid hue, and a 
faint tinge of red came back to the hollow 
cheeks. 

“T believe he will live through it,” said George 
Leland at last. 

“Could not an emetic have been given him ?” 
asked Mark. 

“Yes, if any one had thought of it when the 
attack began; but after three or four hours it 
would be fatal. I remember what the surgeon at 
our infirmary said about it. I am simply copy- 
ing his treatment. He saved his man, and, please 
God, we shall save ours.” 

“You are a good fellow,” said Mark. 

“JT am Mrs. Penruth’s faithful friend,” an- 
swered Leland; “that is my highest merit.” 

After this there was silence for some time, 
Mark not stirring from his post at his hrother’s 
side, Barbara sitting close by, George Leland 
standing at the foot of the bed. On the other 
side sat Miss Penruth and Mrs. Morris, the former 
seeking consolation alternately from an open book 
of Meditations, by an unknown Colonial bishop, 
and a silver vinaigrette. Flossie was with her 
mother in Barbara’s dressing-room, the door of 
communication being open, to allow of the younger 
lady peeping in every five minutes or so, and ask- 
ing in a whisper of nobody in particular, 

“Ts he getting better ?” 

He was so much better presently that he turned 
on his pillow, opened his eyes, and recognized his 
brother. 

“ What, Mark, old fellow, is that you?” 

“Yes, Vyvyan. Thank God, you know me.” 

Vyvyan tried to raise himself; but the effort 
brought on intense giddiness. 

“No,” he muttered; “I must lie here like a 
log—lie here till I die.” 

He took no notice of Major Leland, whose tall 
figure was partly hidden by the curtain. His dull 
eyes took heed of no one but his brother, whose 
arm he could feel round him. Just at this mo- 
ment the Launceston doctor entered—a middle- 
aged man, bald, spectacled, with a sagacious 
brow, and a comfortable manner, soothing as a 
sedative. 

To him Barbara turned with delight. 

“Thank Heaven, you have come!” she said. 
“This gentleman, Major Leland, has been helping 
us in our dreadful difficulty. He will tell you 
what he has done—what he thinks—” 

“My dear lady, do not distress yourself,” said 
the doctor, looking round at the assembled mul- 
titude. “ The first thing will be to get the room 
cleared of everybody except yourself, and Major 
—er—Selim,” he added, making a dash at the 
name, “who will kindly inform me what he has 
been doing.” 

Mark turned from his brother's bed with a re- 
luctant air, and walked slowly toward the door, 
looking curiously at Mrs. Morris as he passed 
her, like a man who has some fearful thought 
half shaped in his brain. 

Miss Penruth retired to the dressing-room where 
Flossie and her mother were waiting; but she 
did not go without a protest. 

“Nobody can be more interested in my broth- 
er’s health than I am,” she said; “not even 
his wife; certainly not a stranger, however 
obliging.” 

“My dear madam, I am aware how trying such 
an occasion must be for you, as well as for Mrs. 
Penruth; but quiet is indispensable. You may 
be within call. You shall have immediate in- 
formation of any change in our patient.” 

With these re-assuring words the strange doc- 
tor, who seemed as much at home as if he had 
brought a generation or two of Penruths into 
the world, led Priscilla to the door of the dress- 
ing-room, and dismissed her with a bland smile. 
Mrs. Morris had silently retired by the door lead- 
ing into the gallery. 

Then, having closed the door carefully, Mr. 
Fordyce, the Launceston doctor, came quietly 
back to the bedside, and proceeded to examine 
his patient. 

Consciousness had in some degree returned. 
Vyvyan looked full at the stranger, with glassy 
eyes, the pupils still unnaturally dilated. 

“Mr. Penruth was seized with this disorder 
soon after noon to-day, I understand ?” said Mr. 
Fordyce. 

“Yes,” answered Barbara. “He has had 
the same kind of illness before, but not with 
such violence. To-day he told me that he be- 
lieved he was poisoned. When he said this I 
thought his mind was affected; but Major Le- 
land, who came over from Rockport to help us 
in our distress, thinks that my husband’s ill- 
ness is really caused by poison.” 

“Pray, sir, may I ask what ground you have 
for such an opinion?” Mr. Fordyce inquired, 
coolly, as he went on with his examination of the 
patient. 

“Simply that I have seen a case of narcotic 
poisoning in which the symptoms were precisely 
similar. I have applied the same remedies I 
saw used in that case, and with the same happy 
effect. When I came here two hours ago, Mr. 
Penruth was in a death-like stupor, his pulse 
hardly perceptible.” 

“So you are Major Leland?” said Vyvyan, 
turning his haggard face toward the soldier. 

“What was the nature of the poison in the case 
you speak of ?” asked the doctor. 

“ Digitalis,” replied Leland; and then he went | 
on to describe the case at the Indian hospital. 

Mr. Fordyce listened, but did not commit him- 





self to an opinion, save to express mild approval 
ot Major Leland’s treatment. 

“You could hardly have done better under 
the circumstances,” he said. ‘“ Your remedies 
were useful, and safe.” 

“ And you find Mr. Penruth’s pulse recovering 
its vitality, I hope?” 

“Yes, there is a return of vitality; slow but 
palpable.” 

“Then I can not do better than leave him in 
such good hands,” said Leland, quietly. “‘ Good- 
night, Mrs. Penruth.” 

“Vyvyan,” exclaimed Barbara, piteously, see- 
ing her husband’s eyes fixed on George Leland 
with a wrathful look even in their glassy vacancy, 
“won't you speak to Major Leland before he 
goes? Won't you give him one good word for 
saving your life?” 

“Why should I thank him for so question- 
able a boon?” asked Vyvyan, with faint slow 
speech. “It might have been better to let me go. 
Somebody must have wanted me out of the world 
very badly.” 

“T want no thanks,” answered Leland. “TI 
did what I would have done for any sowar in my 
company; no more than I have done for many a 
cholera-smitten wretch by the way-side. Good- 
night, Mrs. Penruth.” 

Barbara followed him to the door. 

“Don’t go away,” she pleaded; “TI feel as if 
we were all safer while you are here. This 
strange doctor will not stay long, and then we 
shall be alone and helpless again. If Vyvyan 
has been poisoned, as you think, and as he thinks, 
there must be a hidden enemy in this house.” 

“T believe there is,” said Leland. ‘“ What doyou 
know of that widow, your sister-in-law’s maid ?” 

“ Nothing, except that Miss Penruth has a high 
opinion of her.” 

“] have just the opposite idea. And I believe 
your brother-in-law is of the same way of think- 
ing. I saw him look at her curiously just now.” 

“T am full of fears,” said Barbara. “ You 
will stay, won’t you ?” 

“Tf you bid me stay, yes. What have I to 
live for so sweet as to be useful to you?” 

“Go down to the drawing-room. I will send 
my mother and Flossie to take care of you. I 
shall not leave this room.” 

“You are right. Your place is here.” 

Barbara went back to the bedside. 

“A very sensible person that Major Elam,” 
said Mr. Fordyce. ‘His remedies are perfectly 
unobjectionable ; in fact, so much so that I shall 
pursue the same treatment myself, with certain 
amplifications. You have a nurse, I presume— 
some trusty old servant who can carry out my 
instructions ?” 

“T will be my husband’s only nurse, if you 
please,” answered Barbara, firmly. “I am quite 
able to do anything you require done.” 

“ But you are so young and inexperienced.” 

“That is nothing. I have a mind that can 
learn, I hope; and I will obey your instructions 
most faithfully.” 

“Very well, my dear young lady, I will not re- 
fuse to indulge so natural a desire. I shall not 
leave Mr. Penruth while his condition is critical. 
And now tell me, dear madam, have you any idea 
of any possible manner in which your husband 
can have accidentally taken poison? Do you 
know of any poisonous medicine having been in 
the house ?” 

“No, indeed. There has been no medicine 
sent for any one since my husband’s recovery 
from a cold and low fever, during which Mr. Did- 
cott attended him.” 

“Well, perhaps it may be better to reserve all 
speculation upon this subject till I see Mr. Did- 
cott. It would be well if Didcott could be here 
before I leave. Your groom said he was expect- 
ed to return to his house at Camelot early in the 
evening. Would it be too much to ask that a 
messenger might be sent to request him to drive 
over here at whatever hour he may return ?” 

“It shall be done,” said Barbara, ringing the 
bell. 

She gave the order to Gilmore, who promised 
to go herself to the stable and give the message 
to the right man. Mr. Penruth’s dog-cart was to 
be sent over to Camelot, and was to wait there 
till the surgeon could be brought back. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 
LINKS IN THE CHAIN. 


Mark went slowly down stairs through the 
gathering dusk, scarce knowing where he went, 
or why he chose one direction more than anoth- 
er. Mrs. Morris had vanished in the darkness of 
the up-stairs gallery, whether to Priscilla’s room 
or her own, Mark knew not. In the hall below 
all was dusk and silence. The servants, re-as- 
sured by the coming of the doctor, were at tea in 
the distant kitchen. The lamps were not yet 
lighted. 

The study door stood open, and the red fire- 
light within had a cozy look, or would have had 
to a man disposed to see the cozy side of things; 
but for Mark at this moment life was steeped in 
densest gloom. He felt weighed down beneath 
such a burden of dread and terror as he had nev- 
er till now been called upon to bear. The fears 
that had harassed him when his accounts at the 
quarries were all wrong, and he lived in hourly 
dread of detection, were as nothing compared 
with this awful apprehension of to-day. 

Poison: that is to say, secret murder in its 
basest, most insidious form. Some one in this 
honest old house, under the roof-tree that had 
covered generations of God-fearing men and wo- 
men, had been plotting against the master’s life, 
sapping his strength, crushing his spirits, imbuing 
him with the ever-present fear of sudden death, 
preparing by slow and gradual measures for the 
final stroke which was to consummate a murder. 

Who was that secret plotter? Who had most 
interest in making a speedy end of Vyvyan’s life? 





Was it the fair young wife, whose old lover had 
come back, with fame and honor, ready to pick 
up the dropped thread of a broken love story ? 
Surely there could be no one else more likely to 
desire Vyvyan’s death, no one who would profit 
more; for what can be greater gain than to go 
back to one’s first true-love, and be happy ? 

Mark would willingly have convinced himself 
that Barbara was the guilty one; but he could 
not. The sweet face, in all its tender beauty, 
rose before his eye—the face he had seen hang- 
ing over his brother’s bed like an angel’s, full 
of pity. No: to plot murder and look thus must 
be beyond the power of humanity. Dissimula- 
tion may go far, but not to such a point as this. 
And there had been that other face by the same 
bed—a face once passing fair in his sight, but 
where now he saw the brand of Cain. 

And he remembered with infinite horror that 
night in the cottage on the St. Columb road, when 
Lewis Maulford had discussed the younger broth- 
er’s chances of inheriting the estate, how those 
shrewd black eyes had glittered with the rapture 
of a greedy soul that foresees the accomplish- 
ment of its desire, and how the wife of his bosom 
had cried, “If Vyvyan were to die! if he were to 
fall down in a fit!” 

The thought of death had been there—thought 
and desire too. And then swift on the heels of 
this knowledge, acquired from Maulford, had come 
Molly’s ardent wish to be domesticated at Place— 
that scheme of hers which had seemed to Mark 
so foolish and motiveless, but to which his weak- 
er nature had yielded, as it had yielded always to 
her persuasive tongue, her kindling eyes, her su- 
perior power of argument, which went so far as 
to make the most illogical reasoning appear log- 
ical and sound. He had yielded, angry with him- 
self for yielding. He had brought his low-born 
wife into his brother’s house, disguised, falsified, 
with a false character. He had done this thing 
believing that he was indulging a woman in a 
foolish whim, the gratification of which could do 
no serious harm, though it was likely to inflict 
inconvenience, possibly discredit, upon himself. 
And now all his senses were paralyzed by the 
horrible fear that this seeming caprice was part 
of a deadly plan—that Molly had crossed the 
threshold with the deliberate intent of shorten- 
ing his brother’s days. 

He went into the fire-lit study, and shut the 
door, and sat down on his brother’s sofa, which 
had been wheeled to the fireside, and thought of 
all those facts in the past and the present which 
made the links in the chain of evidence by which 
his wife was to be judged. He remembered her 
greed of gain; how she had always harped upon 
and built upon his chances of succeeding to his 
brother’s estate; with what malignant envy she 
had always regarded Barbara; how arrogantly 
she had asserted her own claim, as the mother of 
three brawny boys, against that childless wife. 
He considered how unlike her natural disposition 
it was to wish to lower herself to menial offices 
—she who had looked back at her days of serv- 
ice with such contemptuous self-pity, and had 
boasted that with the Lanhernes she had been 
more like the mistress than the servant. Yet to 
gratify this fancy of hers, with some vague idea 
of acquiring an influence over Vyvyan, she had 
borne with the caprices and petty tyrannies of a 
most exacting mistress; she had subdued her 
own nature, repressed every feeling, separated 
herself for more than half a year from her chil- 
dren, left house and home, belied every attribute 
of her mind, and to all seeming was no nearer 
achieving her alleged purpose than she had been 
the day she first entered the house. 

And then Mark recollected that the change in 
his brother’s health had only come about after 
Molly had been domiciled at Place. Until this 
year there had been no man in Cornwall hardier 
or stronger than Vyvyan. But within three 
months of Mrs. Morris’s advent the insidious mal- 
ady had begun, and the man’s whole constitution 
had changed. 

He remembered how he had been attacked in 
precisely the same manner after emptying his 
brother’s tankard of home-brewed beer. And 
this attack had not recurred; there was nothing 
in the beat of his heart to-night, even under this 
burden of fear, to indicate weakness or disease. 
Could he doubt that the cause had been in the 
draught ?—that the beer, brewed after the same 
recipe for a century and more, had been drugged ? 

There was the tankard, left on the table after 
his brother had taken his last draught out of it— 
the draught of triple strength which had been in- 
tended to dispatch him ; for the murderer, having 
prepared every one for the end, and hoodwinked 
the doctor, had no motive for delaying the final 
stroke any longer. Mark rose and took up the 
tankard, and lifted the lid to see if there was any 
of the beer left. Yes, there was about a table- 
spoonful of liquor at the bottom of the vessel— 
just enough for analysis, he fancied, knowing very 
little about such things. 

“Tf it is she who has done this thing, I will do 
nothing to help in hiding her guilt,” he said to 
himself; “I will not try to shield or to save her. 
No, though she has been my wife, and is the 
mother of my children, I will remember nothing 
except that she came into my brother’s house by 
stealth, and tried to murder himr Thank God, she 
has failed: yes, though I were to be a beggar 
and an outcast for the rest of my life, I can thank 
God with all my heart that this iniquitous plot 
has failed.” 

He flung himself down upon the sofa, and drew 
Vyvyan’s carriage-rug over his shoulders. He 
lay thus, with his eyes closed, not inclined to sleep, 
but worn out with the agitations of the afternoon, 
since the groom had rushed into his office at the 
quarries to tell him that his brother was dying, 
and that he must ride his hardest home if he 
wanted to see him again before he died. 

Lying thus, with the fur rug flung over him, 
Mark’s figure was only faintly discernible in the 
fire-lit room ; not visible at all to the person who 








crept in presently, with stealthy foot and cautious 
movements, and stole slowly toward the table 
where the silver tankard glimmered amidst a con- 
fusion of papers, hunting-whips, and hats. 

Mark lay with his back to this table, and his 
face toward a book-case opposite; an old-fashioned 
book-case, with a glass door above and drawers 
below; a book-case of the period when the average 
gentleman’s library could be shut up in a very 
small space, and was apt to be kept, like stuffed 
oe or geological specimens, behind perpetual 

ass, 

The fire-light was shining on the glass door, 
making it almost as good a reflecting surface as 
if it had been a mirror, and this reflecting sur- 
face showed Mark Penruth the figure of his wife 
bending over the table, peering into the open 
tankard. 

She moved suddenly toward the fire-place with 
the tankard in her hand. He guessed that she 
was going to throw the dregs of the draught into 
the grate, and sprang up from his sofa to stop her. 

Startled by his sudden appearance in a room she 
had believed empty, Molly drew back with a sti- 
fled scream, and let him take the tankard from 
her hand; but recovering her self-possession in 
the next instant, she tried to get it from him. 

“What do you want with it?” she asked. “TI 
was sent here. Iam going to take it to Dickson.” 

“Dickson can do without it fora few hours. I 
am going to put this tankard under lock and key.” 


= 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
ON A DARK ROAD. 


Mark opened a door in the panelling near the 
fire-place, where there was a roomy closet in 
which the squire kept the accumulated rubbish 
of years—horse-balls and old newspapers, dis- 
carded bits and bridles, damaged whips, rusty 
spurs. Here on a shelf Mark set the silver tank- 
ard, and then shut and locked the door upon it, 
and put the key in his pocket. 

“What have you done that for?” asked his 
wife, confronting him, hideous as a baffled Fury, 
her pallid lips working convulsively, every fea- 
ture distorted with passion. 

That he should rise up against her—this easy- 
tempered husband whom she had managed and 
bullied and worked her own will with for all the 
years of their married life—was a crushing blow. 
To meet resistance from so weak a thing was 
maddening. 

“Because my brother has been poisoned, and 
there may be some trace of the poison in that 
tankard. I had a drink out of it once, and I 
know how I felt after that drink.” 

“Are you out of your senses as well as the 
rest of them ?” exclaimed Molly, contemptuously. 
“Your brother is dying of heart-disease. Mr. 
Didcott knows that. And because he gets deliri- 
ous, and talks about poison, and his wife’s lover 
comes here to echo the cry, you must take it into 
your head to be mighty clever, and take up the 
same story. I’ve no patience with such idiocy.” 

“Come,” said Mark, with a look and manner 
she had never seen in him before—the look of a 
man who can be master when his time comes— 
“don’t let us bandy words. I have found you 
out, woman, and I have done with you. I never 
knew what it was to be sick or sorry till the evil 
day you got hold of me. I’ve never been a hap- 
py man since I’ve known you. But it’s all over 
and done with now. Youand I are parted; and 
if you ever try to set up any claim upon me, I'll 
do my best to put a rope round your neck.” 

“You are a fool!” cried Molly, looking at him 
with eyes that once had power to make him shiver, 
but whose angry fire he could defy, now he knew 
the devil’s nature that sparkled in them. 

“No; I have been an arrant fool, but my eyes 
are opened. I have sat alone in this room for the 
last hour thinking over your wickedness. Oh, you 
devil! To steal into my brother’s house, and try 
to take his life, so that you might come here and 
sit in his wife’s place, and sleep—you would have 
slept peacefully, I suppose—in the bed where he 
now lies at death’s door. Come, why should I 
waste words on you? I know you. That’s 
enough. Come with me.” 

“Where ?” 

“To the hall door. You have finished your 
business here, and you’ve made a mess of it. 
Please God, my poor brother will live through to- 
night, and be sound and hale again before he’s a 
month older.” 

“You are not going to turn me out of doors, 
Mark ?” 

“That is just what I am going to do. You ought 
to think yourself lucky if you get off scot-free, 
and go and hide your wicked head in another 
county.” 

This meant, in Mark’s idea, remotest exile. A 
man who left Cornwall was, as it were, at the 
antipodes. 

“You would turn me out of doors, after dark, 
to lose myself on the moor ?” 

“You'll find the road easy enough. Perhaps 
it might be the best thing for yourself and others 
if you were to get lost. If you stay here much 
longer, you may have the constables taking you 
off to Launceston jail.” 

“Who would dare to accuse me ?” asked Molly, 
boldly. 

“Facts !—facts which speak pretty plain in 
this case.” 

“What facts? Who can say that I ever tam- 
pered with poison? Who can show that I ever 
bought poison ?” 

“No need to buy the poison that grows in all 
our hedges. A few young foxglove leaves were 
all you wanted for your work. Will you go quiet- 
ly, or shall I tell Dickson to put you out, or send 
one of the men for a constable ?” 

“Do you mean it? Do you mean that you can 
stand there, and in cold blood accuse your wife— 
your honest wedded wife—of being—” 

The white lips faltered. Audacitv was this 
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woman’s strong point, but there was a limit even 
to her daring. 

“ A secret poisoner. Yes, that is what I know 
you to be.” 

“Tf any one has tried to poison your brother, it 
must be his wife. She wants to get rid of him, 
that she may go back to her old sweetheart.” 

“ Are you going, or shall I send for the con- 
stable ?” 

“Tam going. IfI drop down dead on the way, 
my death shall lie at your door.” 

“ Your life has lain at my door, and has been 
a heavy load for me to bear.” 

“You would not shed a tear, I suppose, if you 
were to hear of my death ?” 

“Not one. I should thank God for having re- 
moved a monster from the earth.” 

“My children!” she cried, turning upon him 
suddenly like a tigress. ‘‘ What is to become of 
them ?” 

“They will be taken care of; you need have 
no fear for them: they have done no wrong.” 

She made no further remonstrance, but watched 
his face closely as they went across the hall in 
the lamp-light. If she had seen any sign of wa- 
vering there, in the face she knew so well, she 
would have stood her ground, and defied this hus- 
band of hers, and brazened out the situation to 
the veryend. But she saw in this familiar coun- 
tenance an unfamiliar look that paralyzed her, 
and made her submissive to her own degradation 
—a look that meant indomitable will. For once 
in his life Mark’s manhood asserted itself, and he 
was master. 

“Do you mean that you and me are to part 
forever like this ?” she asked, turning round and 
facing him on the threshold. 

“God grant that I may never see your face 
again !” 

“ Will you let me run up stairs to my room for 
a shawl or a cloak? I shall be frozen to death 
out on the moor.” 

“T won't trust vou out of my sight. You will 
be creeping into my brother’s room, and giving 
him another dose. His life is not safe while you 
are in the house.” 

“You are on a false scent,” she said; “ but it’s 
no use arguing with a madman,I suppose. I am 
not going out on the moor to perish with cold. 
You can go up stairs with me if you like, and 
wait outside my door while I get my shawl.” 

He did not wish her to die of cold, any more 
than he wished her to die on the gallows. He 
only wanted to get rid of her out of his own life 
and his brother’s, to make a swift end of her as 
a source of danger and woe. So he just grunted 
an ungracious assent; and they went up the back 
staircase together, to that modest apartment slash- 
ed diagonally by a picturesque gable, which had 
been considered good enough for Miss Penruth’s 
maid. 

“Don’t be long,” said Mark, as she went into 
the room. 

She was not long. She had made up her mind 
what she had to do, and did it quickly. She flew 
to the clumsy old chest of drawers in a corner of 
the room, unlocked a drawer, and took out a large 
bottle of a brownish-colored liquid, labelled rose- 
mary hair-wash. She ran to the lattice, opened 
it, and emptied the contents of the bottle over 
the ivy which grew thickly up to the window-sill. 
Then she took a small flat brown-paper parcel 
from the same drawer,and thrust it into her bosom. 

These were all the instruments of a vulgar 
Brinvilliers. No casket with spring lock, no re- 
torts, or crucibles, or furnaces, or glass masks, 
or automatic death-dealing rings, had been need- 
ful to her trade. A bunch of leaves out of the 
hedges had been all she needed for secret mur- 
der. 

She snatched a warm jacket from a peg, put 
on her close widow’s bonnet, and rejoined Mark 
on the landing. 

He led the way down stairs without a word, 
she meekly following, till they came to the hall 
door. Here Mark stopped to get a coat and hat 
from an adjacent room where such things were 
kept. 

“T am going as far as the gate with you,” he 
said, grimly. ‘I want to see you clear of the 
premises.” 

It was a fine wintry night, planets and constel- 
lations shining in the clear cold sky, the moan of 
distant waves making melancholy music. 

Husband and wife walked side by side along 
the broad gravel-road, side by side in unbroken 
silence, till they came to the lodge. The gates 
had been shut at dusk, and the lodge-keeper 
came out to open them, and looked wonderingly 
at the widow and her companion. 

“Good-night,” she said to Mark, when the gate 
was opened. 

“ Good-night,” he answered ; and so they part- 
ed, she walking briskly away on the high-road. 

“You know that person?” Mark said to the 
lodge-keeper, when Mrs. Morris’s black figure was 
lost in the moonless night. 

“Yes, sir; I d’ know she well enow. ’Tes 
Miss Penruth’s maid.” 

“Miss Penruth has dismissed her. You are 
not to admit her on any pretense whatever.” 

“No, sir, surely. But if she d’ come i’ the 
daytime, when the gate’s open, she’d have nowt 
to do but walk straight through.” 

“You have eyes to see her in the daytime. If 
she comes to this gate, stop her. She has no 
right on my brother’s land. Give her in charge 
as a trespasser.” 

“ Has she been stayling, Mr. Mark—a respecta- 
ble-lookin’ widow like that ?” 

“Never mind what she has been doing. All 
you have to do is to keep her off the premises.” 

The man shrugged his shoulders, and shook his 
head significantly, as if imagination made up to 
him in some wise for his ignorance of actual fact. 

Molly went her way over the moor, a desperate 
creature, full to the brim of evil passions and evil 
wishes ; hating every one in the old house yon- 
der, whose lighted windows made but the faintest 





glimmer in the distance, when she stopped upon 
her lonely road for a minute to hug her jacket 
closer to her chest, and to look back at the para- 
dise from which she had been expelled. 

She had made her attempt to win house and 
fortune for herself and her children, bringing all 
her cleverness to bear, plotting and planning 
with a cool brain, carrying out her work with an 
unfaltering hand, patiently, doggedly proceeding 
on her dark road till the goal seemed close; and 
then, swift as a flash, had come failure and dis- 
covery. 

She had known from the moment that Indian 
soldier entered the room that her chance was 
lost. She had felt, rather than seen, his eyes 
reading her face, and the secrets of her soul 
written there. She hated him almost as intense- 
ly as she hated her weak husband, who had found 
a will of his own just at the very crisis when it 
was vital to her that he should be blindly sub- 
missive. 

“T would have held my ground but for Mark’s 
interference,” she thought: “so long as no one 
in that house knew who I was, no one had any 
reason for suspecting me. But with that prating 
fool against me, I should be ruined. And now 
what is to become of me,I wonder? What have 
I got to care about, or to live for?” 

And then, tramping steadily along the lonely 
moorland road, where you might walk for an 
hour without meeting a mortal, this woman set 
herself to argue that question which dilettante 
philosophers lounging in Jacobean drawing-rooms 
have lately asked mankind to consider—was life 
worth living? What was it worth to this baffled 
plotter, who had lost the prize for which she had 
ventured so deep, and who saw nothing in all her 
days to come but disappointment and disgrace ? 
Conscience had no terrors for her, remorse no 
sting; in her case the worm and the fire were in 
the sense of failure—to have gone so far and suc- 
ceeded so well, and yet to have failed at last. 

She saw no hope in the future, even if she 
could clear herself in Mark’s sight, and convince 
him that she was innocent of the crime with 
which he had charged her, and win him back 
again as a yielding and indulgent husband. 
What then, even if this were possible, which 
seemed unlikely? What then? Mark could not 
give her Place, or any part of the wealth that 
went along with it. Were he to declare his mar- 
riage, he would bea beggar. He had told her that 
many a time; and now that she had lived under 
Vyvyan’s roof, she was more inclined to believe 
in that view of the squire’s character. He was 
a hard man; a man not to be moved from his 
opinions or his prejudices; capable of generos- 
ity, but with an incapacity to pardon. And if 
Mark kept the secret of his low marriage, and 
the thread of life were to be taken up again just 
where it had been dropped at the cottage on the 
St. Columb road ?—a decent life enough, surely, 
for a vagabond seaman’s daughter, a woman who 
had begun her career in a low public-house at 
Devonport, and for whom the bar at the King’s 
Arms had been promotion. But for Molly such 
a life did not seem worth living. She had looked 
forward to something much better than this in 
those summer evenings when she and Mark Pen- 
ruth walked in the lanes near Camelot, and her 
heart swelled with pride at the thought of her 
gentleman lover’s subjugation. When she mar- 
ried him, she had in her own mind made herself 
the future mistress of Place. Vyvyan was a con- 
firmed bachelor, whose solitary life and eccentric 
habits made him appear much older than he was. 
Vyvyan would be brought to forgive his brother’s 
foolish marriage—Molly had an overweening be- 
lief in her power over the sterner sex—and would 
open the doors of Place to the bride; and all 
would go merrily till the kind elder brother made 
a peaceful and timely end, and left Mark and 
Mary to reign in his stead. 

This had been Molly’s vision of the future, when 
the squire’s brother married her. She unfolded 
her views to Mark one summer evening as they 
strolled on the little sea-walk at Sidmouth, at 
which bewilderingly lively watering-place they 
spent their brief honey-moon. Mark’s very dif- 
ferent manner of looking at things dashed her a 
little; but she set down his prognostications to 
stupidity and cowardice. 

“JT don’t think I’d have married you if I’d have 
known you were such a poor timid creature,” she 
said. “It’s all very well to keep things secret 
for a little while, and watch your opportunity ; 
but you can’t suppose I’m going to be hid away 
in holes and corners forever.” 

This was, perhaps, an allusion to certain ar- 
rangements which Mark had been suggesting. 
He was afraid of taking his young wife too near 
home, and had planned a lodging in a back street 
in Plymouth, where he might visit her by stealth. 

Molly endured the back street in Plymouth and 
the rarity of her husband’s visits for a twelve- 
month; but at the end of that time she was the 
mother of a bouncing boy baby, and had acquired 
complete ascendency over her husband. She in- 
sisted upon his finding her a home of her own— 
a home in which she would have her own furni- 
ture and her own servant, instead of being de- 
pendent on the scanty service and the scantier 
furniture of a third-rate lodging. She insisted, 
further, that the home should be within easy 
reach of Mark’s office, so that he might devote 
his leisure to the cultivation of domestic affec- 
tions, and see more of the magnificent boy baby 
and future inheritor of Place. Mark, after re- 
sisting as he always resisted, yielded as he always 
yielded, and the cottage on the St. Columb road, 
happening just at this time to stand empty, 
seemed to offer a golden opportunity for estab- 
lishing Mrs. Mark in a home of her own: pro- 
vided always that she would keep the promise 
she made before her marriage, and reveal to no 
living creature that she was Mark’s wife, until he 
himself should be prepared to admit the fact and 
stand by what he had done. Molly had been 
ready enough to make this promise when the 
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chance of her marriage depended on her readi- 
ness so to pledge herself. 

The cottage was furnished with goods and chat- 
tels chosen by Mary herself, and for the first year 
or so the pleasure of possessing these chairs and 
tables, fenders and fire-irons, with the labor of 
keeping the same spotless and shining, satisfied 
the longings and even the ambition of the so-called 
The vision of future glory at Place 
was always before her. The cottage was but the 
purgatory which was to precede that paradise ; 
but for a time the purgatorial existence was not 
unendurable. Then came the weariness of mo- 
notony: tne chairs and tables, fenders and _fire- 
irons, were always exactly the same, polish and 
scrub as she might; and then there was the gall- 
ing sense that the very people who admired her 
furniture and drank her tea, secretly looked down 
upon her as a spurious kind of matron. And out 
of this weariness and sense of shame there grew 
an ardent longing to be “ righted,” to have all the 
praise and glory that was her due as a respecta- 
ble married woman whose “ prudence” none could 
question. Then, when she had borne this dull 
slow life for nearly ten years, growing more bitter 
of tongue and snappish of temper every year, 
came the news of Vyvyan’s marriage to overthrow 
all her hopes of future greatness. And there and 
then those seven devils which lie in wait to take 
possession of empty houses whence all the virtues 
and the graces have fled, came and made their 
abode with Mark’s wife, and the vilest thought 
that ever took shape in a woman’s mind was not 
too vile for her to give it shelter. 

It was a long way to Camelot—seven good 
miles by moor and country road. Yonder, far 
away to the left, twinkled the lights of Rockport, 
straggling up the edge of the hill from the harbor 
in the hollow to the topmost house in the village. 
Molly thought, with a shiver, of the many cozy 
firesides in the long steep street, of the contented 
mothers who were sitting beside them—as she 
might never sit again—with children at their 
knees. But she had found little bliss in a cot- 
tage and her own fireside. It was only now the 
thing was gone from her that it began to seem 
sweet. Should she try back, make friends with 
Mark, talk him out of this fancy of his, and begin 
life again, content to be Mrs. Peters, and to live 
under a cloud till Fortune’s wheel gave a new 
turn in her favor ? 

No: she could not go back. On the dark road 
she travelled there was no turning back. She 
had failed, and allwas donewith. She had staked 
all upon this one desperate cast, feeling sure of 
success. 

It was eight o’clock, and all the shops in Came- 
lot were shut, when Molly turned wearily into that 
up-hill lane where Aunt Jooly had her abode— 
the merest hovel of cob and thatch, adjoining 
Farmer Somebody’s pig-sties. 

The one lattice—in which there were more pa- 
per and rags than glass—was closely shuttered ; 
but there was a dim glimmer of light shining un- 
der the door, so Molly lifted the latch and went in. 
The room was kitchen, parlor, and bed-chamber 
all in one, Aunt Jooly reserving the upper story, 
which was far from weather-tight, as a store-house 
for apples, onions, and fuel. A bed, clogely cur- 
tained with many-colored patchwork drapery 
occupied the warmest corner. An ancient arm- 
chair filled nearly half the room, and screened the 
sibyl from all the winds that blew. An old bu- 
reau, in which she kept her simples, and which 
the country people regarded with awe unutterable 
as the repository of mysterious powers, and a rick- 
ety little round table, comprised the rest of Aunt 
Jooly’s belongings. 

A witch would not have been complete without 
her familiar. Aunt Jooly had two, in the ortho- 
dox feline form. A twin pair of large black cats 
adorned and guarded the hearth, and showed an 
invincible jealousy of the tea-kettle, which they 
evidently considered a rival in their mistress’s af- 
fections, and an impediment to their full enjoy- 
ment of the fire. These cats had been christened 
Tom and Jerry, and were as well known in Cam- 
elot as Aunt Jooly herself. 

The old woman sat over her fire, hidden from 
view in the big arm-chair ; but the uplifted coun- 
tenances of Tom and Jerry, and the black tea-pot 
and cup and saucer on the table, told Molly that 
the witch was there. She walked straight to the 
back of the chair, and looked down at the old 
nurse, who was nodding and mumbling at the cats 
while she sipped her tea. 

“Lord ’a mercy!” cried the crone when Molly 
tapped her on the shoulder. ‘ Who’s there ?” 

She turned round and stared at the face look- 
ing down upon her out of the shadows. Such a 
ghastly face, so strange in its expression, that for 
the moment she hardly recognized it. 

“Lord! ’tes you,” she cried. “I thowt you was 
up in Lunnon.” 

“T have been in London; and now I’ve come 
home, and want the key,” answered Molly, with- 
out relaxing a muscle in that rigid face. She had 
drawn her thick black veil closely round the front 
of her bonnet, and tied it under her chin, soas to 
hide the widow’s cap. 

“Lord! but you d’ look ill—that white and 
whist !” exclaimed Aunt Jooly, staring at Molly 
while she fumbled in a capacious pocket for the 
key. “There bain’t nowt wrong with the childer, 
be theere ?” 

Molly shook her head impatiently. 

“There’s your kay,” said the old woman, hand- 
ing it up over the back of the chair. * But can’t 
ye come round by the fire and sit down a bit, 
and havea sup o’ tay? Twill warm you maybe, 
for you look half froze.” 

“Tve had a cold walk.” 

“Why didn’t you come in the coach ? 
in two hours ago.” 

“ Good-night,” said Molly, going to the door. 

“Well, you’re uncommon short with a poor old 
woman, Mrs. Payters. You'll not find a cobweb 
in your house, I'll warrant; and ’tes dry as a 

ne.” 
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“Thank you, Aunt Jooly. I sha’n’t forget 
that I’m beholden to you for that,” answered 
Molly. 

She was gone before the old woman could say 
another word; but Aunt Jooly sat staring at the 
door for some minutes, to the wonderment, and 
even uneasiness, of Tom and Jerry, who interro- 
gated her dumbly by sundry pattings and scratch- 
ings of their fore-paws on her ancient and bony 
knees. 

“She d’ look as if she’d seen a ghost,” muttered 
the hag. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





A TUNE IN MY HEAD. 


Do, do, re, tralalal, tum ti tum— 

I acknowledge the music’s divine, 

Something lovely in what’s-his-name’s line, 
Which is chiefly Jew’s-harp and big drum. 
But, composer, this dark problem pricks 

An inquisitive spirit to ax 

Is’t because you deal largely in whacks 
On big drums, that your melody sticks? 

I can’t say; my divining art’s dead— 

Dead-Marched out by a Tune in my Head. 


It’s the part where the Prince pirouettes, 
It’s the scene where the Princess unbends 
To employing her tootsium-ends 

In a way that no Crutchpick forgets. 

Or it may be the Father just here 
(The plot lacketh plainness, though not 
A nymph’s half as plain as the plot) 

Makes that point as a comical Leer: 

I can’t think of a word that was said: 
What was sung is—the Tune in my Head. 


And it rises, it swells, and subsides, 

Trailing jodels of Tyrolese length; 

Now assuming a “ Marseillaise” strength, 
Then the cooing of ring-doves or brides. 
And the way that it dodges and dives, 

Deftly hiding a bar here and there, 

Sometimes wholly disguising the air, 
Would wear out detectives’ vain lives; 

For the worst is, by snatches misled, 

I can’t tell what's the Tune in my Head. 


But I know that it seems to have bought 
A perpetual lease of my brain, 
And inserts an irrelevant strain 
In the thick of my weightiest thought ; 
But I know that my cleverest “col” 
In a Jaitou-tra-la-la will close, 
And the gist of my quarterly prose 
Always seems to be fol de rol lol. 
For pure reason gets on like one wed, 
With an obstinate Tune in one’s Head. 


And if music’s the language of gods, 
Oh, mere mankind needs money for meat, 
And, melodiously martyred, I eat 
Less each day, though my patient pen plods. 
Rum ti tum, O besiege me no more; 
Tootle-too, O your ardors restrain, 
I discover I damage my brain 
When I try to drown you in “ Encore.” 
O begone, ere to Wagner I’m fled, 
And he chases al/ Tunes from my Head. 





SUBSTITUTE FOR WALL 
CHARTS AND DRAWINGS IN 
SCHOOLS. 


ROFESSOR MARX, of Stuttgart, states that 

he has been in the habit for ten years of 
preparing tables and drawings, for the purpose 
of instruction, with ordinary chalk or crayons, on 
dead black paper instead of upon the blackboard, 
and then fixing them by coating them, by means 
of a so-called atomizer or spray-apparatus, with a 
clear filtered or decanted solution of one and three- 
quarter ounces of bleached shellac in two pints of 
common alcohol of 80° to 90°F. They can then 
be rolled up, and kept indefinitely. The chalk 
seems to disappear upon moistening with the so- 
lution, but re-appears upon drying.. The degree 
of concentration of the solution is important; if 
it is too concentrated, an unpleasant glaze will 
be imparted, and if it is too dilute, it will not be 
effective. The alcohol should also be concentra- 
ted enough to dry rapidly. 





PHOTOGRAPHS ON LEAVES. 


se beautiful photographic novelties, photo- 
graphs on natura! leaves, are produced in 
the following way: Fresh leaves, preferably such 
as afford a smooth surface when pressed, and 
have an agreeable degree of transparency, as 
those of the spring, are first immersed in alcohol 
until they are pale enough in color to form a 
pleasing background for the photograph, and at 
the same time become less liable to change of 
tone. Bleaching the leaves will not answer the 
same purpose. After draining off the alcohol, 
they are spread out in the air until leaves origi- 
nally firm become wilted, and are then pressed 
for half an hour between blotting-paper. The 
upper side of the leaf is then floated on a salted 
solution of albumen, or brushed rapidly with it 
by means of a broad brush, and the coating is 
dried as rapidly as possible by hanging the leaves 
on a cord with the albumenized side nearest a 
stove, in order that all the natural moisture of 
the leaves may not be lost, or they will become 
too brittle for the subsequent manipulations. It 
may even be advisable to moisten the unalbu- 
menized side of the leaf during the drying. A 
second pressing is also generally necessary at 
this stage, and they are then immediately sensi- 
tized, either by floating them on a solution of ni- 
trate of silver or by brushing them with it, and 
dried with the same care as before, and may 
again be pressed with advantage before exposing 
them under the negative. 











Lady’s Walking Suit, Figs. 1 and 2. 
FENMIIS elegant costume is of Carmelite gray 
] cachemire, satin of the same color, and em- 
bossed velvet. The cachemire skirt is trimmed 
with a satin pleating six inches wide, and with 
three draperies, edged alternately with lustrous, 
chenille, and mate silk fringe. The first of these 
draperies is round, and draped irregularly, while 
the other two are pleated, and crossed in the 
middle of the front, terminating on the sides in 
retroussis trimmed with fringe, which are grace- 
fully arranged so as to fall in shells to the bottom 
of the skirt. The jacket basque of cachemire is 
trimmed on the bottom with a bias fold of satin 
pleated crosswise, and bordered with a band of 
embossed velvet; a similar satin pleating forms 
a pelerine fichu, which is trimmed with an em- 
bossed velvet border and broad collar. Two 
bows of Carmelite satin set on the front of the 
basque complete this charming toilette. Two 
bonnets are shown; one of gray plush, trimmed 
with feathers of the same color and Carmelite 
satin; the other of Carmelite velvet, trimmed 
with a scarf of am- 
ber damassé satin 
and two bright col- 
ored wings. 


Embroidered 
Window-Cur- 
tain, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on 

page $4, 

Tuts window-cur- 
tain is made of a 
material composed 
of alternate strips 
of net and open- 
work muslin. The 
net strips are em- 
broidered in cross 
stitch in the design 
Fig. 2, with filling 
silk in the colors 
given in the deserip- 
tion of symbols, 
The open - work 
strips are run with 
blue and olive split 
silk likewise in the 
design Fig. 2. On 
the sides of the 
curtain work the 
border, Fig. 8, in 
cross stitch with fill- 
ing silk, The bot- 
tom of the curtain 
is trimmed with 
Russian lace, the 
design figures of 
which are run with 
colored silk, Fold 
down the upper 
edge of the material 
on the wrong side 
for a hem, and fur- 
nish it with metal 
rings, which are 
slipped over a pole. 


Point Lace 
Braid and Cro- 
chet Insertion 

for Lingerie. 

See illustration on 

page 54, 

Tus insertion is 
worked with point 
lace braid (see il- 
lustration) and lin- 
en thread No. 100, {| 
as follows: Ist 
round (on one side 
of the braid).—Al- 
ways alternately 1 
se. (single crochet) 
on the edge of the 
braid, 7 ch. (ehain 
stitch), and = with 
these pass over a 
corresponding — in- 
terval of the braid. 
2d round.—Take a 
second piece of 
point lace braid, 
* work 3_ short 
treble crochet on 
the middle of the 
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st. from which 1 st. has already been taken up. 
2d round of 1st pr.—Cast off every 2 st. to- 
gether in 1 st. In the Ist round of every fol- 
lowing pr. always alternately take up the next 
st. from the vertical vein of the second of the 
next 2 st. which were cast off together, and the 
following st. from the vertical vein of the first of 
these 2 st. The 2d round of every following pat- 
tern row is worked like the 2d round of the Ist 
) 


Tr. 

The design Fig. 2 is worked with zephyr worst- 
ed on a foundation of suitable length, in rounds 
going back and forth, as follows: 1st round.— 
Pass over the next 2 st., * take up 2 st. from 
| the following 2 st., work these off with 1 st., cast 
off the latter together with the previous st. on 
the needle, and repeat from *. 2d round.—2 
ch., * take up 1 st. from the horizontal veins of 
the next st., take up 1 st. also from the next ver- 
tical vein, inserting the needle in this vein from 
the wrong side, back of the horizontal veins be- 
fore indicated (see illustration), draw out the 
working thread from behind the horizontal veins 
in a st., then work off together both st. which 








next 7 ch. in the 
preceding — round, 
working off the 
upper veins togeth- 


2 


er, 3 ch, 1° slip 


stitch on the edge at one side of the second | 


piece of braid, 8 ch., and repeat from >, passing 
over a suitable interval on the second piece of 
braid also in each repetition, On both sides of 
the work crochet one round as follows: Always 
alternately 1 double crochet on the edge of the 
braid, 2 ch., and pass over a suitable interval. 


Crochet Foundations for Shawls, Figs. 
1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 84. 

Tue design Fig. 1 is worked with red Pompa- 
dour worsted (composed of two threads of wool 
and one thread of silk) in a variety of the Afghan 
stitch. This stitch is composed of pattern rows 
consisting of 2 rounds each, one round going for- 
ward in which the st. are taken up, and one round 
going back in which they are cast off. On a 
foundation of suitable length crochet as follows : 
Ist round of Ist pr. (pattern row).—From the 
third following foundation st. (stitch) take up 1 
st.,and from the preceding st. take up 1 st., then 
always alternately take up 1 st. from the next 
free foundation st., and 1 st. from the preceding 





dation in straight netting with coarse thread, 
darn it in point de toile and in point d’esprit, 
work the wheels, and embroider the raised leaflets 
in point de reprise. Ornament the leaflets in 
point Russe with pink and blue cotton as shown 
by Fig. 3, and wind the bars of the foundation 
which border the point d’esprit with red and blue 
cotton. For the chain stitch ornaments on the 
point de toile ground use lilac, and for the single 
chain stitches alternately yellow and black cotton. 
The wheels are worked with red and blue cotton, 
and the thread bordering the row before the last 
in the foundation is wound with red cotton. 
Having basted the finished squares on the foun- 
dation of linen canvas as shown by Fig. 1, which 
shows the tidy in reduced size, fasten them along 
the edges with a cross seam of fawn-colored cot- 
ton, cut away the canvas from the wrong side a 
quarter of an inch from the cross seam, and over- 
cast the raw edge with stitches of white thread. 
The remaining squares are worked in the design 
Fig. 2 (which shows a quarter section of the 
square), in cross stitch with cotton in the colors 
given in the description of symbols. For the 





Figs. 1 anp 2,—LADY’S WALKING SUIT.—BACK AND FRONT. 


| the first st. on the needle, and repeat from x. 
Work every following round like the 2d round. 


| Blue Brocade Neck-Tie. 
See illustration on page 93. 
| Tus neck-tie is made of blue brocade shot 
| with silver threads, and requires a piece of mate- 
rial four inches wide and forty inches long, which 
is cut in two points on each end, and faced there 
with light blue faille. Edge the ends with silver 
| cord, and turn them up on the outside in revers. 
Shirr the brocade an inch above the hollow of 
the point, and border the ends with gathered 
white lace four inches wide. 


Tidy.—Cross Stitch Embroidery and 
Netted Guipure.—Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 84. 

Tnis tidy is worked on linen canvas, and is 
composed of squares in cross stitch embroidery, 
alternating with netted guipure squares, which 

| are applied to the material. For the middle 
| square and those on the corners work the foun- 


| 








| 


were taken up, work the last st. off together with | border of the tidy work the border shown by Fig. 


2,using for the design figures alternately red, 
beige-colored, blue, pink, and green cotton. The 
border is edged with cross stitch rows of light 
and dark blue cotton. Button-hole stitch the 
tidy three-quarters of an inch from the embroid- 
ery with white cotton, and ravel out the project- 
ing edge of the material. 


Crochet Insertion for Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 93. 

Tus insertion is worked with fine crochet cot- 
ton on a foundation of suitable length, as follows: 
1st round.—Always alternately 1 de. (double cro- 
chet) on the next foundation st. (stitch), 1 ch. 
(chain stitch), pass over 1 st. 2d round.—Always 
alternately 1 se. (single crochet) on the next ch. 
between 2 de. in the preceding round, 7 ch., and 
pass over 2 de. 8d round.—Always alternately 
1 se. on the same st. on which the next se. in the 
preceding round was worked, catching the latter 
at the same time, 10 se., the middle 2 of which 
are separated by 7 ch. on the next 7 ch. 4th 
round.—Always alternately 1 sc. on the next 7 
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ch. in the preceding round, 3 ch. On the other 
side of the foundation st. crochet 3 rounds like 
the 2d—-4th rounds. 


Border for Tidies, Pillow-Cases, etc. 
Drawn-Work and Satin Stitch. 


See illustration on page 93. 

Tus border is worked on cheese-cloth with 
linen floss. The middle portion is worked in 
straight satin stitch, and the row between the 
cross seams in diagonal satin stitch. Before 
working the cross seams ravel out one length- 
wise thread on each side of the two threads on 
which the cross stitches are to be worked. The 
edges of the border are finished with drawn-work 
designs, as shown by Fig. 6, on page 76, of Buzar 
No. 5, Vol. XI. 


Work-Basket, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 93. 

Tuts basket of wicker-work and black polished 
cane rods is lined with navy blue satin, on which 
are set pieces of gray cloth. The satin is em- 
broidered between the cloth pieces in the design 
shown by Fig. 2. 
Having transferred 
the design to the 
material, work the 
forget-me-nots in 
chain stitch with 
-blue, and in knot- 
ted stitch with yel- 
low silk, the leaves 
in satin stitch, and 
the sprays in her- 


ring- bone _ stitch 
with olive green 


silk. The cloth 
pieces are embroid- 
ered in the design 
Fig. 3. Work the 
petals of the flow- 
ers in diagonal but- 
ton-hole stitch al- 
ternately with olive 
green and blue silk, 
and edge them in 
tent stitch with 
olive green — silk. 
The outlines of 
the pointed leaves 
are worked in tent 
stitch with olive 
green and blue silk, 
and the inside is 
filled in herring- 
bone stitching with 
dark olive green 
silk. The dots are 
worked in satin 
stitch with blue 
silk, the stems in 
tent stitch, and the 
sprays in herring- 
bone stitch with 
olive green silk. In 
the centre of the 
basket is set a flat 
button covered with 
satin, on which are 
stretched threads of 
light blue and olive 
filling silk. The 
embroidery is finish- 
ed at the top with 
a ruche of blue sat- 
in ribbon  seven- 
eighths of an inch 
wide. The handle 
is trimmed with 
bows of similar rib- 
bon, and the edge 
of the basket with 
tassels of blue 
worsted and silk, as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. 

Dimity Bib 

Apron. 

See illustration on 

page 93. 

Tus bib apron 
is made of dimity. 
The edges of the 
apron and bib are 
trimmed with an 
embroidered border 
worked on batiste 
with blue cotton in 
button-hole and sat- 
in stitch, and in 
point Russe. The 
apron is trimmed, 
besides, with cross 
stitch embroidery, worked with blue cotton over 
canvas, as shown by the illustration. 


Monograms, Figs. 1-5. 
See illustrations on page 93. 

THESE monograms are worked in cross stitch 
on canvas with worsted or silk in two colors. 
They may also be worked on linen or batiste over 
canvas with colored cotton. The threads of the 
canvas should be drawn out after finishing the 
embroidery. 


Border for Towels, etc.—Holbein-Work 
and Double Satin Stitch. 
See illustration on page 93. 

Tuts border is worked on canvas. The diamond 
figure is worked in double satin stitch and Hol- 
bein-work with red cotton, and the stitches in the 
middle are worked with light blue cotton. The 
cross figure is worked with similar cotton in Hol- 
bein-work and double satin stitch. For the rest 
of the embroidery and for the double lines use 
dark blue cotton, and for the embroidery between 
the lines red cotton. 
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Crochet and Woven Braid Edgings, Figs. 1 and 2. _ |i NANT | | i | ll I 
Tue edging Fig. 1 is worked crosswise with medium-sized | ‘di ; | | 
crochet cotton, and is finished at the top with three length- i e 
wise rounds. Make a foundation of 10 ch. (chain stitch), and NS aati 
p(k 
raf ti 


Hui AAU | each round. 2d round.—Always alternately 2 de. on the next 
| i WMA et G a do dao ake 
| | i Wit 2 st. in the preceding round, 2 ch., pass over 2 st. 3d round. 
| 1) | i —1 sc. on each st. in the preceding round. 
| Uy The edging Fig. 2 is worked with woven braid (see illustra- 
i = tion) and coarse crochet cotton, as follows: 1st round (on one 
7 side of the braid).—* With 1 se. catch together the first 2 
loops in the next figure, 5 ch., 1 de. on the following loop, 5 
ch., 2 ste. (short treble crochet) separated by 5 ch. on the figure 
as shown by the illustration, 5 ch., 1 de. on the following loop, 
5 ch., catch together the next 2 loops with 1 se., 5 ch., and 
repeat from >. 2d round (on the other side of the braid).— 
* With 1 de. catch together the next 2 loops, but for the 
lower vein take up 1 st. from each loop, and work these st. off 
together, 3 ch., with 1 sc. catch together the following 2 loops, 


work thereon as follows: 1st round.—Pass over the next 5 ue’ 
foundation st. (stitch), 1 de. (double crochet) on the next st., \ 
twice alternately 1 ch., 1 de. on the second following st., 
then 11 ch., 1 se. (single crochet) on the same st. on which 
the last de. was worked. 2d round.—On the next 11 ch. in 
ie preceding round work 1 se., 1 sde. (short double crochet), 
19 de., the 1st and 2d, 4th and 5th, 7th and 8th, 10th and 
11th, 13th and 14th, 16th and 17th of which are separated 
each by 1 p. (picot, consisting of 4 ch. and 1 se. on the pre- 
ceding de.); then three times alternately 1 ch., 1 de. on the 





Borper FoR CHILDREN’s Dresses.—CHain 
Srirco anp Pornt Russe Emprorvery. 









Point Lace AND Crocuet EpGING FOR 
LINGERIE, 
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Fig. 2.—Monocram.—Cross 


Fig. 1.—Monocram.—-Cross Stitcu Emproipery. 


Stircu Empromery. 


3 ch., with 1 de. catch together the next 2 
loops as before, 3 ch., and repeat from *. 
8d round.—Always alternately 1 de. on the 
next st., 2 ch., and pass over 2 st. 


Point Lace and Crochet Edging 

for Lingerie. 

Tus edging is worked with point lace 
braid (see illustration) and fine crochet cot- 
ton. On one side of the braid crochet as 
follows: Ist round.—>x* 1 de. (double cro- 
chet) at the beginning of the next figure on 
the edge, 3 ch. 
Fig. 4.—MonoGramu.—Cross (chain stitch), 8 de. 


ch. following the next de., then 1 de. on the 
next st. 3d round.—8 ch., which count as 
first de., pass over the next st., 6 de. on the 
next 6 st. in the preceding round. 4th 
round.—1 p., 5 ch., 1 sde. on the third of 
the first 3 ch. in the preceding round. 5th 
round.—3 ch., which count as first de., pass 
over the next st., 6 de. on the following 6 
st., 9 ch., 1 se. on the st. on which the 6th 
de. in the 8d round was‘ worked. 6th 
round.—12 se, on the next 9 ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, 2 ch., twice alternately 1 de. 
on the second following st., 1 ch.; then 1 
de. on the 3d of the first 3 ch. in the pre- 



















Fig. 3.—Monocram.—Cross 


i h ~ Srivcu Emprowery. separated each by 
gs 4 > 
ceding round. ith round, Stitcu Ewproinery. 
—4 ch., the first 3 of which 
count as first de., 1 de. on _wdwWo 
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Fig. 5.—MonoGram.—Cross 
Stitch Emproivery. 


Fig. 1.—Crocuet 
EpGInG. 
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DILU , 
Var aS BOM EW IY) Fig. 2.—DesigN ror Work-BaskeEt, 
3 Fig. 1. 





Fig. 3.—Desicn ror Work-Basket, 
Fig. 1 











the next ch. in the preceding round, 


2 
twice alternately 1 ch., 1 de. on 


3 ch. on the middle of the edge of the 

























t i} : a = i wr 86 same figure, 3 ch., 1 de. on the edge at 
the ch. following the next de., then La . S = F 7 f the end of the same figure, and repeat 
11 ch., 1 se. on the last of the 12 \ = ) ye, from *. 2d round (on the other side of 
Saag sc. in the 6th round. Repeat al- ay “ ~" iS . an the braid)—Like the preceding round. W74 , 
esse ways the 2d-7th rounds until the Fi: Va of, Sate pes 


3d round.—* 1 se. (single crochet) one 
the 3 ch. between the Ist and 2d of the Fig. 2—Woven Brarp 
3 de. worked on the middle of the next anp Crocuet Epaine. 


edging is of suitable length. Fin- i BS 
Borper ror TiprEs, Pittow- ish the edging at the top with 3 = 
Casrs, ETc.—Drawn-Work rounds worked as follows: Ist : 
AND Satin Stitcu. round.—2 sc. on the edge st. of 
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Fig. 2.—Desien ror Stirrers, SaTCHELs, ETC.—Cross 
Stitch EmBrorpery. 

Description of Symbols: 8 Black ; % Olive ; O Bronze Brown ; 
2 Yellow; © Dark Blue; = Light Blue; ® Dark Purple; ™ Light 
Purple; & 1st (darkest), 9 2d, @ 3d (lightest), Red; & Dark 
Mode; Light Mode. 


Fig. 1.—Desien ror Suppers, SATCHELS, ETC.—Cross 
Stritch Emprorwery. 
Description of Symbols: ® Dark Brown; ® Light Brown; 
Yellow ; © Dark Olive; © Light Olive; G Dark Red; 
® Light Red; Q Dark Blue; - Light Blue. 
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figure in the preceding round, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the 


next 3 ch., 5 ch., and repeat from *. 


Designs for Slippers, Satchels, etc. 
Cross Stitch Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 93. 

TueseE designs are worked on canvas in cross 
stitch with worsted and silk in the colors given 
in the description of symbols. 


Black Satin Neck-Tie. 
See illustration on page 93. 

Tus neck-tie is made of a straight piece of 
black satin forty inches long and seven-eighths 
of an inch wide, which is folded on the wrong 
side on the ends so as to form a point. Shirr 
the satin four inches and a half from the point 
twice at intervals of half an inch, then after an 
interval of an inch and a quarter shirr it four 
times at intervals of half aninch each. Fold the 
remainder of the satin to a width of an inch and 
seven-eighths, and trim the ends with gathered 
black lace and a spray of flowers. 





TABLE FOR INVALIDS, ETC. 


TABLE about a vard long and half a yard 

wide has been designed for invalids, musi- 
cians, for holding large books for reading, ete. The 
support, about two and a quarter inches square, 
is fastened firmly near the end of the top, and 
can be racked up and down in a heavy piece set 
in a strong cross-formed base. A second arrange- 
ment underneath permits any desired position to 
be given to the table. It can thus be adjusted 
to an invalid in bed for any purpose, as for read- 
ing, eating, ete. 





ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 

L, A. W.—You can purchase, or order by mail, double- 
faced Canton flannel for curtains at any of the large 
stores usually quoted at the end of the New York Fash- 
ions. It ia now about $1 a yard for the double-width 
qualities, in quaint colors, such as old gold, peacock 
blue, olive, ete. 

E. J. L.—Directions for point lace embroidery are 
contained in Bazar No. 11, Vol. II. The other em- 
broidery has not been given in the Bazar. 

Saran L.—We do not answer such questions by mail. 
A handsome semi-dress toilette, with bonnet, may be 
worn to a reception from 5 to 8 p.m., which can not be 
considered an evening entertainment. 

R. M. B.—The butter is passed to the guests at table, 
small butter plates being placed by the side of their 
plates. Send your plate to the host without your 
knife and fork, 

Ketrieprum.—You should call on the lady before 
inviting her to your house. An article on kettledrums 
was published in Bazar No, 12, Vol. X. 

Mes. F.—We can not identify the characters in the 
book you mention. 

A Reaper, anp Otnrrs.—Glazed pictures are those 
framed under glass. Mode-color is gray, maize is yel- 
low, and réséda greenish-gray. Chromos are pictures 
printed in colors, and bear no resemblance to engrav- 
ings. 

Cuartotrr.—We know of no such publication. 

Casuire.—We can not give you the addresses of coin 
collectors. 

E. KR. G,—You can obtain good opera-glasses of any 
reliable optician. 

Westerner.—Get a switch to pin or tie on at the 
back of your head. Then braid it in two loops quite 
separate, and low in the nape of your neck. Carry the 
ends to the top or crown of the head, and end them 
with some long finger puffs, or a bow of satin ribbon. 
Arrange the front hair in long waves or in half rings 
on the forehead. 

Mrs. D. H. H.—Get some Oriental-figured cashmere 
of light shades to freshen up your silk dress, Use the 
pattern of the second illustration on first page of Ba- 
zar No. 3, Vol. XIII. 

Graor A.—Duck’s-breast blue will be stylish and 
suitable for you, or else beige brown. Use the Short 
Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 3, Vol. XIIL, on 
the first page. 

Carriz.—Very dark garnet with a purplish tint, 
making the shade known as scabieuse, will be worn 
inthe spring. Get cashmere of this color, or eise pea- 
cock blue, or beige-color. 

N. A. H.—Get white tulle for the Fairy’s dress, and 
make wings of wire, covered with tulle. The pictures 
in any fairy-book will be a guide for making the dress. 

K. R. S.—Some darker brown brocade, either all silk, 
or else mixed silk and wool, will combine well with 
your brown silk. Use the Short Suit pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 3, Vol. XIIL. 

Esma.—The brocade sample will look well with the 
brown. Read reply just given “ K. R.S.” It is pop- 
ular now to make black cashmere quite plain, with a 
ekirted basque and an apron, but with full back 
breadths, and for trimming merely a flat band of fig- 
ured goods, or else only rows of stitching. 

INconsricvovs.—The stripes that were so stylish 
when you bought your goods like sample have given 
way to brocades and armures, yet the spring fashions 
may revive them. So you will do well to have your 
skirted basque of the stripes, with satin de Lyon rath- 
er than satin for the remainder of the costume. The 
sleeves must be of the same material as the basque. 





Battiesoro, N. C., “a i, 1879. 

Messrs. Morcan & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. Y. City: 

Dear Sirs,—It affords me great pleasure to in- 
form you of the wonderful cure your “ Constitu- 
tion Water” has wrought upon my wife. Her 
doctor had pronounced her incurable of Bright’s 
disease of the kidneys, but, thanks to you, she is 
as well to-day as she ever was in her life. She 
says she is certain if it had not been for your 
medicine she would have been dead before this 
time, and truly hopes that all who suffer with 
Bright's kidney disease will try your “ Constitu- 
tion Water” before they wait too long; wish- 
ing you many happy years, and that your med- 
icine may reach every sufferer, I am, Sirs, very 
respectfully yours, © Wieiam A. TREVATHAN. 

“Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. It is not a spring water, 
but a preparation by an eminent physician. For fe- 
male complaints and childhood weakness a specialty. 
For Sale by all Druggists.—(Com.) 





Orrice oF “Tux Curistian Reoorpen,” 
Putiapenpuia, Pa., September 23, 1579. 
James B. Horner, Esq., 
59 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City: 
Dear Sir,—Please send me three packages of 
your Marshall’s Prepared Cubebs. My wife is 
suffering with a severe cold, and for the cure of 
all such diseases as Catarrh and cold in the head 
I have found nothing to equal your remedy. I 
suffered with Catarrh for seven years, and never 
had any relief until I tried your celebrated Cubeb 
Cigarettes, and to-day am entirely cured. 
Yours very truly, 
W. G. Watkins, D.D. 
The above remedy for sale by druggists, cigar 
dealers, and at the Depot, 59 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
City. Sample box sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents.—[ Com. | 


Pousitcation Derartment A. M. E. Cut = 





IMPORTANT TESTIMONY. 


“There is no doubt,” says the Boston Journal 
of Commerce, “as to the genuineness and positive 
results of the ‘Compound-Oxygen Treatment.’ 
From what we learn of this new cure we are 
well satisfied that its general use would annual- 
ly save thousands from untimely graves, and give 
back to full or comparative health tens of thou- 
sands of weary or suffering invalids to whom 
life is now a burden.” Our “ Treatise on Com- 
pound-Oxygen” sent free. Address Drs. Srar- 
key & Patey, 1112 Girard St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


—[ Com. | 











Coryine Wurer.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patierns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equaily useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorks. 





ADVERTISH MENTS. 


HONITON AND POINT-LACE 


PATTERNS AND MATERIALS, 
BRAIDS, PURLINGS, THREAD, &e. 
Send 3c. for Illustrated Price-List. 


_BENTLE Y BROS,, 50 Walker Street. 





( Fee no 2 alike, new style,Chromo, Motto, Marble, 
5 , hame on, 10c. C. ALLEN, Northford, Conn. 
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FOOD 


REQUIRES NO COOKING 
OR SEASONING. 











Best Substitute for Mother's Milk. 


Price 25 Cents. Sold by all Druggists. 


VICTOR E. MAUGER & PETRIE, 


104 TO 110 READE ST., NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Ot every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, ever7/ thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circ ular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New }¥ York. 
| contain cceesiliemggeeiaaa eee aeaaeaaeenaa viniewein 
0) E legant Styles New Chromo Cards, 10c. Oc.,with name, 
| Postage stamps taken. J. B. Husrep, Nassau, N. Y. 


iJ. J. CONNER. 


| Ladies’ and Children’s 
FINE SHOES, 
| 











311 Sixth Avenue, 


Bet. 19th & 20th Sts., NEW YORK. 





| 6 Beautiful asst’d Cards, name on all, in Case, and 
fine Present, 10cts. DIME CO., Clintonville, Ct. 





TEN NYSONS SONGS, 


W UP EL 


MUSIC. 


Songs from the Published Writings of Atrrep Tennyson. Set to Music by vari- 


ous Composers. 


Edited by W. G. Cusrys. 


With Portrait and Original Illus- 


trations by Wixstow Homer, C. 8S. Remnart, A. Frepericks, and Jessie 
Curtis. Royal 4to, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $5 00. 


LIST OF COMPOSERS. 


JOSEPH BARNBY. 

JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT. 
SIR J. BENEDICT. 
FRANCESCO BERGER. 
JACQUES BLUMENTHAL. 
FREDERICK CORDER. 
FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
W. H. CUMMINGS. 

W. G. CUSINS. 

OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT. 
CH. GOUNOD. 


R. JACKSON. 


A. MANNS. 





GEORG HENSCHEL. 
FRANCIS HUEFFER. 
JOHN HULLAH. 


JOSEPH JOACHIM. 
HENRY LESLIE. 
FRANZ LISZT. 

G. A. MACFARREN. 
WALTER MACFARREN, 


FLORENCE A. MARSHALL. 
J. L. HATTON. JULES MASSENET. 


SIR HERBERT OAKELEY. 
C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 
CIRO PINSUTI. 
JOACHIM RAFF. 
ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 
CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS. 
XAVER SCHARWENKA. 
E. SILAS. 

C. VILLIERS STANFORD. 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
HAROLD THOMAS. 
BERTHOLD TOURS. 





EMILY J. TROUP. 





This list of names alone would be enough to dem- 
onstrate on the editor’s part a catholicity of taste and 
a judiciousness of selection not sufficiently to be ac- 
knowledged. The result is as satisfactory as can be 
desired. * * * A student of lyrical composition may 
here trace and compare with each other not only the 
schools of Germany, France, and England, but also the 
parties of the “ future,” the present, and the past. * * * 
In this volume there is not one song without a certain 
artistic dignity and inspiration.—London Times. 

The design of this work is of considerable impor- 
tance, not only from the association in it of so many 
distinguished living composers who may justly claim 
attention for anything they write, but also because it 
is the first systematic attempt to present Mr. Tenny- 
son’s thought and verse in terms of music. * * * Here 
is the serious work of a representative body of com- 
posers employed upon worthy material, and we com- 
mend it to the careful study of all who are interested 
in the musical interpretation of English poetry.—Sat- 
urday Review, London. 

This volume contains forty-five songs by the Poet 
Laureate, the settings of thirty-five being new and 
composed expressly for the work. * * * The songs are 
worthy of the distinguished names of the musicians 
above mentioned.—Academy, London. 


An important and eminently seasonable production. 
*** The list of contributors comprises some of the 
most celebrated English and foreign musicians, * * * 
The average level of the songs is certainly above that 
usually attained in miscellaneous collections. This 
favorable result is largely due to the tact of the editor, 
who has in most cases assigned the right song to the 
right man. * * * Cannot be too strongly commended 
to lovers of artistic song.—Pall Mall Gazette, London. 

Here will be found abundant variety in style and 
| treatment; and the volume will retain a permanent 
| interest, irrespective of time or period.—Daily News, 
London. 

Gives a fair representation of the present state of 
song-writing. * * * He must indeed be hard to please 
who can find nothing here suited to his special taste. 
—Atheneum, London. 

The volume is one which cannot but commend it- 
self to the admirers of the Laureate and to the lovers 
of melody. The list of composers clearly demonstrates 
the discretion of the editor, and the various styles of 
music with which the book abounds. To the student 
the work will prove invaluable, as he will be in a 
position to compare the styles of its various authors 
one with another. This will be found a pleasant 
task.—Spectator, London. 








PrsiisHeD By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(ae Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 





L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
INVISIBLE FRONTS, the latest Pari- 
sian Novelties for making ladies look young and 
beautiful, in great variety, from 75c. upwards. 
SWITCHES, finest quality, all long hair, from 
$6 WO upwards. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
COMBINGS made up by a new improved 
method—roots all one way—cheaper and better than 
by any other house. 
HAIR NETS, all shades, largest and best im- 
ported, lic. each; $1 50 per dozen. 
Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 
HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Also, on hand, a full assortment of 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 and 50 cts. per box. Applied frve of charge. 

Veloutine Face Powders, Pink, White, and 
Olive, 5Uc. and $1 00 per box. 

An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manutacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New Catalogue, ‘‘ How to be Beauti- 
ful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense, L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 





FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the "TEETH, hard- 


ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamie dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO-= 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, On One Year...........$4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year... .. 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year sicicecss cscs cs 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER, 








Harrer’s MAGAZINE. ...-) 

Hareer’s WEEKLY . « PONG: WORBis s'siac0 ---$10 00 
Harper's Bazar......... ) 

Harrer’s MaGazinr..... ' , 2 

7 en ee oie One Tear .2006505 2+. 700 


Harrer’s MAGAzinr. 


iaaece: e 
Miesaesiahinie 5 One Year ........... 7 00 





Harrer’s WEFKLY....... \ ” 
Haernn’s BAZAR........<0.0 One Year....,...... 7 00 
Harrer’s WEEKLY....... 


Harper's Youne Por. For Year 1880 only. 5 00 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post = Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SquakE, New York. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the Magazrnr, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. 

Volumes of the Werxty or Bazar, bound in cloth, 
each containing the Numbers for a year, will be fur- 
nished for $7 00 each, sent by mail, postage prepaid. 

There are 59 volumes of the MaGazing, 22 volumes 
of the Weexk.y,and 11 volumes of the Bazaz now ready. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
pre's Werkty and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the WEEKLY, Outside Page, $2 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $1 50 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
In Youne Proptr, 75 cents a line. Cuts and Display 
charged the same rates for space occupied as solid 
matter. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


NEW URGANS 23 Stops, Bset Golden Tongue Reeus, te uc S 8. — 

Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt'd G years, Stool & Book 

New Pianos, Stool, Cover & Book, $143 to $255. tapes ore 
‘ou buy be sure to write me. Illustrated Newspaper sent Free. 


y 
Address DANL, F. BEATTY, Washincton, New Jersey. 


PURCHASES g OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
LS made with promptitude and 
taste. References in all parts of the country. Circu- 
lars, giving full information, sent free, by addressing 
Mrs. HELEN M. DECKER, 
P.O. Box 4243, New York City. 














| 50 Eis ant Cards. New Chromo, Shells, Gilt-Edge,&c., 


with name, 10c. G. A. Spring, E. Walli ingford, Ct. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








95 











For neatness, elegance of engraving, and contents gen- 
erally, it is unsurpassed by any publication of the kind 
yet brought to our notice.—PivrspurGu GAZETTE. 


HARPER'S 


YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Four Cents a Number. 
SineLe Supscriptions for one year, 
0; Frve Supscriprions, one year, 





$1 5 
$7 00—payable in advance. Postage 
Susscriptions may begin with any 
Number. When no time is specified, it 
will be understood that the subscriber 
desires to commence with the Number 
issued after the receipt of order. 
Remittances should be made by Post- 
Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid 
risk of loss. 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 
INDUCEMENTS FOR 1880 ONLY. 
(Se Thirteen Numbers of Uarrer’s Youn 
Prope will be furnished to every yearly subscriber 
to Harper's WEEKLY for HaARPER’S 
Youne Propie and Harper’s WEEKLY will be sent 


1880 + OR, 


to any address Sor one year, beginning with the first 

Number of Harrer’s WEEKLY for January, 1880, 

on receipt of $5 00 for the two Periodicals. 
PRESS NOTICES. 

The Youne Prorre has been from the first success- 
ful beyond anticipation.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 

We hasten to commend this new pictorial weekly 
for young folks. It contains a great deal of excellent 
reading at a low figure, and will be worth thousands 
of dollars to every community where the boys and 
girls are induced to read it, and its kind, in prefer- 
ence to the silly, corrupting stuff now so popular.— 
Sunday-Sehool Journal, N. Y., edited by the Rev. Dr. 
VINCENT. 

The articles and stories have a high tone, and are 
within the comprehension of the young; the illustra- 
tions have an educational point, instead of a demor- 
alizing attraction, and altogether we may regard the 
publication as one of the best—if not the very best— 
of those which appeal directly to the tastes of the 
young people.—N, Y. Star. 

Harrer’s Youne Propie has won its way already 
to the hearts of its patrons. * * * It affords healthful 
reading for the young folk, and deserves hearty sup- 
port.—Utica Herald. 

Attractive, well filled, wholesome, and finely illus- 
trated.—Zion's Herald, Boston. 

If any of the young people for whom the pages are 
made do not like the reading provided for them, they 
must be altogether different from all the young people 
we have ever known.—JV. ¥. Evening Mail. 

Youne Prope is just as artfully suited to the tastes 
of boys and girls as Harper’s other famous periodicals 
to the likings of adults, * * * The new paper prom- 
ises to be a model of its kind. It is fall of innocent 
fun and useful knowledge, made really entertaining. 
The pictures are many and good.—N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce. 

A weekly paper for children which parents need 
not fear to let their children read at the family fire- 
side.—Hartford Daily Times. 

A very bright paper, * * * just the paper to take 
the eye and secure the attention of the boys and girls. 
—Springfield Daily Union. 

Harper's YounG Prorier is edited with rare judg- 
ment, and the pictures and reading are as attractive 
as any child or parent can wish.—Z’he American Book- 
seller, N.Y. 











ADELINA PATTI. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, Covent Garpen. 
Lonpvon, Ene., June 16, 1879.—Messnrs. CuamMpLin 
& Co.: Madame Adelina Patti asks you to send her 
immediately by the next steamer five dozen of your 


LIQUID PEARL. 


Address. if you please, Madame Adelina Patti at the 
theatre. By order of Madame Patti. G. Francui. 
CHAMPLIN’S LIQUID PEARL is sold by all drug- 
gists at only 50 cents a botile. Beware of imitations. 
CHAMPLIN & CO., Propr’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 


R ECOMMENDED by Massach setts Board of Health— 
Infants’ Food. Cheap, easily made, equals mothers’ 
milk. Recipe $1. Jno. Munro, Bathurst Village,Canada. 





Lisrary or ConGress, 
Copyricut Orricr, WasuInGTon. f 

To wit: Br ir Rememprrep, that on the 5th day of 
January, Anno Domini 1880, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT, 
EDWARD ABBOTT, sons of JACOB ABBOTT, of 
the United States, have deposited in this Office ‘the 
titles of Books, the titles or descriptions of which are 
in the following words, to wit: 


THE CORNER STONE. By Jacon Annort. Very 
greatly improved and enlarged. 
Engravings. 

RODOLPHUS. 


A Franconia Story. 
of the 


By the Author 
tollo Books. 


THE WAY TO DO GOOD. By Jacos Annort. | 


Very greatly improved and enlarged. 
merous Engravings. 


With nu- 


The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress, 


In renewal of copyrights of the above works for the 
further term of fourteen years from the expiration of 
their respective copyrights. 


1880 JONES 1840 


NEW AND ELEGANT ANT WINTER GOODS. 


35 DEPARTMENTS STOCKED WITH NOVELTIES. 
Bargains in Every Department. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. A _ SILVERWARE. 
BOYS’ SUITS. oV"5 _ GLASSWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. O "O__ CROCKERY. 
SILKS. 0 OF MAJOLICA. 
FURS. O- O5 Gina. 


JONES 


x Pan x 








Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
‘D 


Al 
Nineteenth | Street. _Nineteenth Street. | 





*5 

SHOES. O° DOLLS. 
CARPETS. UK Q- GLOVES. 
UPHOLSTERY. © 2 LACES. 
FURNITURE. Oo AO MILLINERY. 


DOMESTICS. ‘VY Gents’ Fornisutna G’ps 





HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 
Samples sent free. Send 3-cent stamp for Illus- 
trated Catalogue, 100 pages. 





Dry Goods from Lorp & 
Taytor, New York, may be re- 
turne od if not ‘Satisfactory. 
ei A 
iar tae 
TOU OG tg et ~ 


The THOMPSON 
Patent SARATOGA 
S WAVE (whichjusttook 
Ist Premium at the Cin- 
2 cinnati Industrial Expo- 
, sition), made wholly of 
2 natural curly hair, is indis- 

~ pensable to a lady who is 
bald, or whose front hair is thin or 
will not remain in crimp in damp or 
warm weather. It is the “latest” 
and best, being guaranteed to wear three 
times longer than ANY other wave made. 
Price, $4 to $12. Sent, C.0.D., 
. & with privilege of returning. To be had ONLY of 

MRS. C. THOMPSON, 210 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 


HARPER'S 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


LATEST ISSUES. 





















oTs. 
87. The Parson o’ Dumford. By George M. Fenn. 15 
88. High Spirits. By James Payn............+-+ - 15 


89. a seaman 's Mistletoe Bough for Christmas, 


90. idee. A Comedy in N 
Maren oo) seca deedissccsecssuaaaestencds 15 


91. The Bells of Penraven. By B.L. Farjeon..... 10 
92, A Few Months in New Guinea. By Octavius 


CBs cet cdioa icc arcccnasscsasasccsicacs . 10 
93. A Doubting Heart. By Annie Keary.......... 15 
94. Little Miss Primrose. By Eliza Tabor........ 15 
95. Donna Quixote. By Justin McCarthy......... 15 


96. Nell—On and Off the Stage. 
97. Memoirs of Madame de Rémneat. 


By B. H. Buxton.. 15 
1802-1808, 





PMU bine cdnenewcccuuadacscacanes 10 
99. Sweet Nelly, My Heart's Delight. 
Rice and Walter Besant..........2cceeceeees 10 


100. The Munster Circuit. By J. R. O’Flanagan.. 15 
101. Sir John, By the Author of * Anne Dysart.” 15 
102. The Greatest Heiress in England. By Mrs. 
OlpBant. «..< ccoscccscsccesc wadiscusestaaegaa 15 
103. Queen of the Meadow. By Charles Gibbon.. 15 
104. Friend and Lover. By Iza Duffus Hardy.... 1 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


oar Harper & Brotuers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, toany part of the United 
States, o on n receipt of the price. 


ne STRATED GARDEN 
UIBDE, of the best FLOWERS 
Po Vv EGETABLES, with prices 
of Seeds, and how to — them. 


FREE TO ALL. /t will pay to send for it. 
COLE & BROTHER, Serpsmen, Petra, Iowa. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all 
annoying distigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may addre ss Mme. JULI AN, No. 48 East 20th St. > 








With numerous 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crotty, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
theCanadian trade with our C ut Paper Patterns, known 
as ** Harper’s Bazar Patterns.” We furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
| prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
| suit or wardrobe. 
| HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


LADI ES WHO prefer a nice quality of Sta- 
cumoamepens tionery for their correspondence 
should inquire for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers 
and Envelopes to match. These goods are presented 
in Superfine and Extra Superfine Brands, the 
latter being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone, and Beau- 
tiful Soft F ‘inish by even the finest foreign 1 prod stion. 


50 000 Agents w anted by 1000A Advertisers 
DU in the AGENT'S HERALD, Box 9, Phila., Pa. 


RLOW'S | 















For ‘Sale by Grocers. 
D. S.WILTBERGER, Prop., 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Av nae 
NEW YORK. 





WE HAVE MADE GREAT 


Reductions in Prices 


IN ALL DEPARTMENTS OF OUR 


DRY AND FANCY GOODS. 


As we will take stock in three weeks, and the warm 
weather has in a measure prevented the usual large 
reduction of stock during the past two months, we are 
determined that low prices shall move it. 
We therefore call your especial attention to this 
sale, as unusual bargains will be offered. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


Offer their Specialties in 
“TROPICAL LEAF” 
PLANTS AND BOUQUETS 


FOR JARDINIERES, VASES, AND BASKETS. 
* FLORAL HORSE-SHOES AND ORNAMENTS” 
of the most beautiful designs, 


DRESS GARNITURES 
For Wedding, Ball, and Ev ening Costumes, 
=, ‘Arranged to order.” 
The most recherche styles in 
BONNETS AND HATS 
FOR “THE CARRIAGE AND OPERA.” 


Gold and Silver Hair Ornaments, French Flowers, 
Ostrich and Fancy Feathers. 


THE PARISIAN FLOWER CoO., 
28 East 14th St.,4 doors west of University Place, N.Y. 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Prop’r, 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 


~ PATENT. READY WOUND 


ODE T'N 


For Shuttle Sewing-Machines. 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black. 














Send Seven Cents in ineins Name of Machine, and 
Number of Thread for Sample Box. 


Holyoke, Mass. 
THREAD GU.) See 


248 Chestnut St., Phila. 
_ Mention the Bazar { hen you write. 


THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 

le SHAW’S, 54 | West 14th nh Steg N. ¥. 


BY THE LATE BISHOP HAVEN, 
MEXICO. 


OUR NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOR. Recent 
Sketches of Mexico. By the Rev. GILBERT 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
OT OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 
TENNYSON’'S SONGS, WITH MUSIC. Songs 
from the Published Writings of Alfred Tennyson. 
Set to Music by various Composers. Edited by 
W.G. Custns. With Portrait and Original Ilustra- 
tions by Winslow Homer, C. S. Reinhart, A. Fred- 
ericks, and Jessie Curtis. Royal 4to, Cloth, Gilt 
Edges, $5 00. ‘ 

I. 


M‘CARTHY’'S HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 
A History of Our Own Times, from the Accession of 
ar Victoria to the Berlin Congress. By Justin 
MoCartuy. Vol I. Ceeeeenten Vols. I. and II. of 
the English Edition), 12mo, Cloth $1 25. 

Ill. 

CIVIL SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN. A History 
of Abuses and Reforms, and their Bearing upon 
American Politics. By Dorman B. Eaton. 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. et 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Morey. The following volumes are now ready: 
HAWTHORNE. By Henry Jamgs, Jr. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


MILTON. By Mark Pattison. 
BURKE. By Joun Mortey. 
THACKERAY. By Antuony Trowtopr, 
ROBERT BURNS. By Principal Suarep. 
SPENSER. By Dean Cuvrcu. 
DANIEL DEFOE. By Wu.t1aM Minto. 
GOLDSMITH. By Winitam Brack. 
HUME. By Professor Huxtry. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H. Hurrton. 
EDWARD GIBBON. By J. C. Morison. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Lessin Srrerurn, 

12mo, Cloth, 75 cents a volume. 

¥, 

AN INVOLUNTARY VOYAGE. By Lucien Biarr. 
Author of “The Adventures of a Young Naturalist.” 
Trauslated by Mrs. Casuren Hory and Mr. Joun Lin- 
wiz. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

Vi. 

By Tuomas Dunn EnGuisu, 
32ino, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 
Vil. 

MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT. 1802- 
1808. Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by her 
Grandson, Pact pe Remusat, Senator. Translated 
by Mrs. Casuet Hory and Mr, Joun Linus. Part 
I. 4to, Paper, 10 cents, 

VIIL 

ART IN AMERICA. A Critical and Historical Sketch. 
By 8S. G. W. Bexsamen. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, 
Illuminated Cloth, $4 00. 

IX. 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE FAR EAST. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to Japan 
and China. By Tuomas W. Knox. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Illuminated Cloth, $3 00. 


AMERICAN BALLADS. 
M.D., LL.D. 


STUDIES OF THE GREEK POETS, By Jonw Ap- 
DINGTON SymMonps. Revised and Enlarged by the 
Author. In Two Volumes. Square 16mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


XI. 

THE NORTH AMERICANS OF ANTIQUITY. 
Their Origin, Migrations, and Type of Civilization 
Considered. By ‘Joun T. Suonr. Ilustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 

XII. 


A FEW MONTHS IN NEW GUINEA. By Ooravivs 

C. Stone. 4to, Paper, 10 cents, 
XIII. 

HARPERS’ LATIN DICTIONARY. A Latin Dic- 
tionary, Founded on the Translation of “ Freund’s 
Latin-German Lexicon.” Edited by E. A. ANpDREws, 
LL.D. Revised, Enlarged, and in great part Re- 
written by Cuariron T. Lewis, Pb. D., and Cuaries 
Suorr, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Columbia Col- 
lege, N. Y Roy: ul Svo, 2033 pp. Price: in Boards, 
Uneut, $8 50; Full Sheep, $9 50; Half Leather, 
$10 50; Fall Russia, $12 50. 

XIV. 

WORDSWORTH'S POEMS. 


Chosen and Edited by 
Matruew Agnoup. 


4to, Puper, 15 cents. 
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Haven, D.D., Bishop in the M. E. Church. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 





Is written in a vivacious and entertaining style. 
The author is a keen observer, not only of the beanti- 
ful and picturesque in nature, but of the eccentric and 
interesting in manners and life.—ZBoston Journal, 

That the author’s judgment respecting this strange 
land of marvel and mystery is correct, the graphic 
pages of this volume amply testify. * * * The volume 
is strikingly and profusely illustrated, and since Pres- 
cott’s “* Conquest” no work on Mexico so deeply in- 
teresting and attractive has appeared. — Lutheran 
Observer, Philadelphia. 

Bishop Haven is an especially good traveller. He 
sees with a ready eye to more salient features, writes 
in a familiar and an agreeable style, and affords an 
excellent picture of the present condition of Mexico as 
regards her people, as well as of the natural features of 
the regions visited.— Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 

It contains the kind of information the reader wants, 


keep up with the times and changes on this continent. 
—St. Louis Republican. 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


tz Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


‘UFFERERS from Neuralgia, Rheumatism, St. Vitus’ 





Nerve Pills. 50 cents a box; 5 boxes for $2. Sent b 
mail by C. M. Hatsrrap, C hemist, Lansingburgh, N. 
AS PAGE FLORAL AUTOGRAPH ALBUM, Illus. 
with Birds, Scrolls, &c. Covers elegantly gilded. 
Also 47 select quotations. All 15c. (stamps taken). 
G. W. BOCEMSDES, West Haven, € onn, 


T.LEGANT AUTOGRAPH ALBU M, bound in Gilt, 48 
Pages, Engraved in Colors, and 54 select quotations 
for same, 15c. 12 Photograph Cards,name and photo on, 
50c. Send Photograph. F. LYMAN, Clintonviile, ,Conn. 
| TP PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
plex free. J. M. MitTEN & Co Cle veland,O. 
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INDIGO BLU 


1, 283 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


2mm A YEAR and expenses to agents, Outfit Free, 
$777 Adarees P.O. yICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


and such as it is now necessary to have, in order to | 


Dance, Wakefulness, or other nervous disorder, will | 
find a certain and prompt remedy in Halstead’s Golden | 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 | 
to 20 days. No Ro till Cured. 
Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Friend and Lover. By Iza Durrus Ilarpy. 15 cents. 
The Queen of the Meadow. 
cents, 


By Cataries Gipson, 15 


The Greatest Heiress in England. 
15 cents. 


By Mrs. OuirHant. 


Sir John. 15 cents. 


Nell—On and Off the Stage. By B. H. Buxton, 15 cts. 


A Doubting Heart. By Annie Kearny. 15 cents. 
Little Miss Primrose. By the Author of “St. Olave’s,” 
&c. 15 cents. 


| Donna Quixote. By Justin MoCartuy. 15 cents. 

| The Egoist. A Comedy in Narrative. By Grorce 
Merepiru. 15 cents. 

| The Bells of Penraven. By B. L. Farsgon. 10 cents. 
High Spirits. By James Parn. 15 cents. 

| The Mistletoe Bough for Christmas, 1879, Edited by 


Miss Brapvon. 10 cents. 


The Fugitives. By Mrs. M.O. W.Ortpuant. 10 cents. 


The Parson o’ Dumford. By George Manvitie Fenn. 
| 15 cents. 


| The Bertrams. By Antuony Trotiore. 15 cents. 
| id 
| Sense and Sensibility. By Janz Austen. 15 cents. 


Cousin Henry. By Antuony Trotiore. 10 cents. 





G@™ Harrer & Brorures will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





tr Warver’s Cavatoaur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y, 
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“Tf IT ring, I'll rouse her Mother. 
leave it, I'll lose it and Catch Cold.” 


PAL Al 
FACETLE. 

A nous Stanley is engaged in cram- 
ming with all the terrible adventures 
which he never encountered a worthy 
and credulous bourgeois, who, lost in 
admiration, exclaims: ** What dangers 
must you not have dared in those ter- 
rible regions, where everything, from 
the lion and boa-constrictor to the 
deadly jungle, is the enemy of human 
life!” 

“You may well say 80,” cries the 
hero. ‘*Once on the shores of Lake 
Nyanza I was attacked by a whole herd 
of deadly jungles, and if I hadn't had 
my elephant rifle with me and dropped 
the first one dead in his tracks, I would 
not now be here to tell you about it.” 

ee ee 





Usrrvt Reowr.—How to make jam 
tart. Leave out the sugar when you 
put in the plums, 

———— 


A cook, boasting of the variety of 
things he could curry, was asked by a 
groom whether he knew how to curry- 
comb, 

Tur Art OF BEING AGREFABLE IN So- 
orety.—On finding yourself in a house 
where they adore antiquities, and be- 
ing shown a wonderful piece of old 
Sevres crockery, bought at a wonderful 
price: ** By Jove! how well they are 
getting to make these things! Ninety- 
nine persons out of a hundred would 
think that was genuine. Finest imi- 
tation I ever saw in my life.” 


LOVE’S DILEMMA. 


‘TIME—12.30 P.M. 


If I knock, I’ll waken her Father. If I slip out of my Coat and 
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VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 


Brown SAYS THE BALL SEASON HAS COMMENCED, AND HE EXPECTS, AS USUAL, TO HAVE TO BAWL FOR HIS 


COACHMAN FOR AT LEAST FIFTEEN MINUTES EVERY TIME HE IS READY TO RETURN I 
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A BALL. 


A little girl was reproved for play- 
ing out-doors with boys, and informed 
that, being seven years old, she was 
too big for that now. ‘ Why,” said the 
little innocent, ‘‘the bigger we grow, 
the better we like them.” 


> 

“ Johnny,” said a fond mother to her 
boy, ‘which would you rather do, 
speak French or Spanish 2” 

“*T would rather,” said Johnny, rub- 
bing his waistband, and looking ex- 
pressively at the table—“ I would rather 
eat Turkey.” 

——@————_ 


FARE THEE WELL. 

An address from a doorway on a win- 
ter’s night, by a suburban resident to 
a town visitor. 

Good-night, old boy. You'd best be 

quick— 
Til look you up some day. 

Dear, dear, how cold! The snow lies 

ick— 
I hope you'll find your way. 

It’s dark as pitch! Good-night again; 
The ditches try to shun, 

And if you want to catch the train, 
By Jove! you'll have to run. 

It’s not a mile—at least not quite— 
You'd better step it fast. 

You'll come again some other night 2? 
This train, you know, ’s the last. 
Good-night once more. Don’t try the 

lane, 
But keep the road instead ; 

I’m almost sure you'll miss the train. 
Good-night—I'm off to bed. 
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TRUE BENEVOLENCE. 


MINNIE GIVES HER Papa’s NEW SILK HAT TO A POOR OLD MAN WHO HAS NOTHING TO WEAR BUT AN 
OLD SUMMER HAT WITH A GREAT HOLE IN IT. 


Picture OF PAPA THE NEXT MORNING WALKING DOWN TO TAKE THE Boat. 
HIS SUMMER HAT AWAY TO A POOR MAN THE DAY BEFORE, 


HE HAD HIMSELF GIVEN 

















